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STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS, 


BY 


Prof. ASA GRAY, of Harvard. 


MORE EXTENSIVELY USED THAN ALL OTHER BOTANICAL SERIES COMBINED. 


—oot:g00e— * 


HIS justiy-celebrated Series of Text-Books presents the latest and most accurate 

principles and developments of the beautiful science to which PRorgssor Gray has 

devoted so much of his life. None have yet approached him in the rare art of mak- 
ing merely scientific theories and dry details popular and interesting. 


HOW PLANTS BEHAVE, HOW THEY MOVE, CLIMB, EMPLOY INSECTS TO WORK 
FOR THEM, &c. Botany for Young Pevple. Beautifully illustrated, and printed on fine paper. 4to, 
Price, 75 cents. 

HOW PLANTS GROW, a simpie and charm- MANUAL OF BOTANY. Arranged according 
ing introauction to Structural Botany ; with a Pofudar F/ora, | to the natural system and containing twenty plates, illustrating 


or an arrangement and description of Common Plants, both the Sedges, Grasses, Ferns, etc. Fifth edition, 1857. Second 
wild and cultivated. 232 pages, and more than 500 engravings. | issue, 1368. Cloth. 8vo. yoo pages. Price, $2.25. 


Price, $1.12. cS insaait : : z ; 
This work,in connection with “Tun Lussons,”’ supplics 
2 2 y = * , ’ 
*,* This work, in connection with “Tue ScHoot AND | 4 complete course in Botany for Colleges and Scientific 
Fie.p Book, lies a complete course in Botany for Com-|\ op yo/s. 


mon Schools and inari¢es, 

LESSONS IN BOTANY, and Vegetable Physi- 
ology, to which is added a copious Dictionary of Botanical THE SAME, with “ Mosses and Liverworts.” Price, 
terms. Fully illustrated, Price, $1.30, $3-75. 

FIELD, FOREST AND GARDEN BOT- STRUCTURAL AND SYSTEMATIC 
ANY. A simple introduction to the Common Plants of the BOTANY. An introduction to Structural and Systematic 
United States, east of the Mississippi, both wild and cultivated. | Botany and Vegetable Physiology, being a fifth and revised 
Cloth, 8vo. 386 pages. Price, $2.00, edition of the Botamcal Text-book. Illustrated by over 1,300 

roc “uts. < ; Ss Pric 

SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK. Comprising wood-cuts. x vol. Cloth. 8vo. 556 pages. Price, $3. so. 

“ The Lessons in Botany,” and “ The Field, Forest and Gar-| FLORA OF THE SOUTHERN UNITED 
den Botany.” A most popular and comprehensive School | STATES. Containing Abridged Descriptions of the 
book. 622 pages. Price, $2.50. Flowering Plants and Ferns of Tennessee, North and South 

*,* This work, in connection with “How Piants Grow,” ) Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and Florida: arranged 
supplies a iete course in Botany for Common Schools, \ according to the natural system. By A. W. Cuapman, M. D, 
Academies Seminaries. "vol. 8vo, 620 pages. Price, $3.60. 


*.* We will send single copies of either or all of the above, if desired for examination 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of Aa/f the appended prices. 


THE MOST LIBERAL TERMS GIVEN FOR INTRODUCTION. 


THE SAME, bound with “ The Lessons,” Price, $3.00. 








Full descriptive circulars of Gray’s Botanies, with many testimonials from eminent scientists 
and teachers, by mail on application. Address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR &CO., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


138 & 140 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 
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HERBERT SPENCER’S CRITICISMS ON MORAL EDUCATION. 


author ought not to write too much. 


last chapters of his ‘‘ Study of Sociology”’ 


N 
A It is dangerous for any one man to| as publishedinthe Popular Science Monthly. 


entertain the 
things. Both of these faults seem to be- 
long to Herbert Spencer. 
written some good things. His books on 
one or two subjects may find a permanent 
place among standard works in eur libraries. 
But he is writing too much—too fast ; and 
consequently with the truth he utters there 
is mixed up a great deal of error, and his 
generalizations are sometimes based upon 
the scantiest supply of facts. And then he 
always puts on the air of one having 
authority. Judging by the manner of his 
speech, one would think he supposed him- 
self to possess the full sum of all human 
knowledge. He has nothing at all of the 
modesty that characterizes philosophers of 
the first class. Insaying this, we have no 
wish to detract from his real merit as a 
scholar or as a thinker ; but his rash general- 
izations, especially in the field of education, 
are doing harm, and it is time teachers and 
friends of education were everywhere warned 
that they are but little more than the hasty 
guesses of one whose limited experience in 
school affairs can never constitute him an 
authority upon subjects relating to educa- 
tion. His book on education, written some 
years ago, contains many good thoughts, 
but it is narrow, one-sided and withal based 
on a false theory. His latest effort in an 
educational line is contained in one of the 


conceit that he knows all | 


Mr. Spencer has | 


Mr. Spencer first accuses the friends of 
} education indiscriminately with being igno- 
rant of the psychological truth that conduct 
| is determined by feelings and not by cogni- 
tions. He says, ‘‘ For what else is the 
assumption underlying this anxious urging 
on of organizations for teaching? What is 
the root notion common to secularists and 
| denominationalists, but the notion that 
spread of knowledge is the one thing need- 
ful for bettering behavior. Having both 
swallowed certain statistical fallacies, there 
has grown up in them the belief that State 
education will check ill-doing. In news- 
papers, they have often met with comparisons 
between the numbers of criminals who can 
read and write, and the numbers who can- 
not; and finding the numbes who cannot 
greatly exceed the numbers who can, they 





accept the inference that ignorance is the 
cause of crime.’’ If Mr. Spencer had ever 
attended any meetings of teachers, or read 
any books on education except his own, 
he would not have made these hasty and 
unjust charges. The truth is as familiar 
to the teachers and friends of ‘‘ State educa- 





tion’’ in thiscountry asit is to Mr. Spencer, 
y I 


| that mere knowledge fer se does not make 


good men. But they couple with this truth 


several others which Mr. Spencer either 
fails to recognize, or if recognized to an- 
They hold that knowledge and intel- 


nounce, 
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lectual culture tend tovirtue in clearing the 
perception as to right and wrong, in purify- 
ing the taste, in elevating the ideal of cuty 
and in widening the sphere of activity. They 
hold further that American common schools 
ought to do more, and as a matter of fact do 
do more, than to give instruction in the 
several branches of knowledge. 
as well as teach. It isnot forgotten or over 
looked that children have “ feelings’’ as well 
as intellects, nor that these feelings are the 
basis of all moral conduct. In audition to 
this, they maintain the truth of the propo 
sition, that all moral development must com 
mence with the intellect. ‘The order of 
mental evolution, to borrow a form of ex 
pre ssion from Mr. Spencer's peculiar phra 


seology, is first knowing, and afterwards feel- 
ing and willing. It isnot possible to feel 
without an antecedent act of cognition, 
and hence the close relation existing be- 


tween intellectual and moral education. 


hey are but different steps of thesame pro 


cess. ‘True, if we stop at the first step, the 
process will remain incomplete and the 
whole work be marred. In this v'ew the 


following paragraph from Mr. Spencer has 
some force. 


‘* This belief in the moralizing effects of 
tual culture, flatly contradicted by facts, is absurd a@ 
there be. 


priort. What imaginable connection 

tween the learning that certain clusters of marks on 
paper stand for certain words and the getting a higher 
sense of duty ? What po sible effect can ac julrement 
of facility in making written signs of sounds have 
in strengthening the desire to do right? How does 
knowledge of the multiplication-table, or quicknes 

a I 


in adding and dividing, so increase the sympathies 


as to restrain the tendency to trespass against [« 
creatures? In what way can theattainment of accu 


»W 


racy in spelling and parsing, etc., make the sentiment 


of justice more powerful than it was; or why from 
geographical information, perseveringly 
yained, is there likely to come increased regard tor 
truth? The irrelation between such causes and such 
effects is almost as great as that between exercise of 
the fingers and strengthening of the leg 


should by lessons in Latin hope to give a knowledge 


stores of 


One who 


fad 


ef geometry, or one who should expect practice in 


drawing to be followed by expressive rendering of a 
sonata, would be thought fit tor an asylum; and yet 


he would be scarcely more irrational than are those 
who by discipline of the intellectual faculties expect 
to produce better feelings.” 

3ut may we not with propriety add that 
this isa very superficial way of discussing 
the matter? ‘Lhe merest apprentice in 
teaching knows that ‘‘ accuracy in spelling,’’ 
for example, does not ‘‘ make the senti- 
ment of justice more powerful,’’ and Mr. 
Spencer sprains himself in wrestling with a 
man of straw. 

Mr. Spencer does not stop with denying 


They train | 
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the moral value of intellectual teaching, but 
maintains that the expectations of those who 
believe that the inculcation of pre 
will produce conduct in conformity to 


He in 


moral 
( epts 


them are illusory. tances the Chinese 


as a people who are taught the high ethical 
maxims of Confucius, and yet are not re- 
markable for their morality. ‘‘ Nor will I 
enlarge,’’ he says, ‘‘on the lesson to be de- 


school 


rived from the United States, th: 
system of which brings up the whole popula 


tion under the daily influence of chapters 
which set forth principles of right conduct, 
and \ ich nevertheless in its polit eal life. 
ind by many of its social occurrences, shows 
us that conformity to these principles is any 
thing but complete.’’ He even thinks that 
England has not been morally benefitted by 
the preaching of centuries. ‘Tens of thou 
sands of churches have held services week 
Iter W k, ind still **the misconduct is so 
great that society is endangered.’’ He 
thus character s th proposition of those 
who wvuld transfer the work of moral in 
struction from the church to the school. 

Teaching by clergymen not having the 


desired effect, let us try teaching by 


school-masters. Buible-reading from a pul- 
pit, with the accompaniment Of imposing 
irchit ire, painted windows, tombs, and 
dim religi light’ having proved in- 
adequate, suppose we try Bible-reading in 
rooms with iare walls, relieved only by 


may Commands 


nd drawings of animals. 
and interdicts, ut 


tered by surplic ed priests, 


to minds prepared by chant and organ-peal, 
not having been obeyed, let us see whether 
they will be obeyed when mechanically re- 
peated in school-boy sing-song to a thread 


bare usher, amid the buzz of lesson-learning 
and clatter of slates.’’ Now al 
unbecoming the 
ty ofa philosopher. And the assum p- 


that any well-informed person, much 





this is gross 
exaggeration, altogether 
dign 
tion 
less whole nations, are ignorant of the sim- 
ple fact that moral conduct does not follow 
the dry, intellectual apprehension of amoral 
precept shows a narrowness of observation 
ora want of insight into the judgments ot 
men that is surprising in a man of intelli- 
gence outside of a hermit’s cell. Besides, 
precepts have their moral value. The ethi 
cal maxims of Confucius may be lodged in 
the memory of a Chinese child without 
influencing his conduct; but it does not 
follow that the ten commandments may not 
be taught by a better method in an Ameri- 
can school with moral profit. Zhe truthis, 


all moral teaching must begin with precepts. 
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Unless a child first knows what is right, he 
can have no feeling respecting it. ~The con- 
science when analyzed has three elements 
knowing the right, feeling the right, and 
doing the right. If Mr. Spencer had con- 
fined himself 
make the mistake of supposing that the first 
is the only step in the work of moral instruc- 
tion, his effort would have been commenda- 
ble: but taking his artiele as it stands, it 
must be pronounced a striking example of 
ill-directed sarcasm and poor philosophy. 


> 


GRADED SCHOOLS. 
~\F our public school system we Penn 
sylvanians are justly proud. In the 
perfectness and adaptability of its plan, in 
the liberality of its provisions, it certainly 


has no superior, if indeed any equal, in 


these states. Leading educators all over 
our country and in other countries look 


upon it with admiration, and borrow from 
it for the improvement of their more tem- 
porary and unfinished systems. We 
to have made one huge stride from educa- 
tional chaos into general order. Are we 
saying too much? Look at it. It provides 


seem 


that every child over six years of age, 
whether rich or poor, high or low, of 
one nationality or another, of one reli- 
gious faith or another, or yet of none, | 


whether temporarily or permanently with 
us shall have an opportunity to obtain 
thorough instruction in such branches of 
learning as may be deemed necessary to 
qualify him for honorable pursuits in 


life; and that this opportunity shall not be | 


withheld from him at any time on account 
of age. ‘Those great minds who framed this 
noble system, and bravely withstood most 
formidable opposition in carrying it into 
operation, anticipated the growing needs of 
the age. ‘They wisely built for other times 
than their own. ‘They gave to boards of 
controllers large discretionary powers. They 
provided that not only certain indispensa- 
ble branches of learning should be taught, 
but also such other higher branches as 
boards of school directors may require ; 
placing no limit whatever on the grade to 
which the pubtic school may attain. It 


may arise nobly in its strength as it should, 
and as we believe it finally will arise until 
all the private academies of the land shall 
pale in its shadow. 





to a criticism of the few who 
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carrying them on But what we need is to 
transform the private into the public enter- 
prise; to transfer the talent, and skill and 
energy of these workers into another chan 
nel; to make them more eminently publi: 
benefactors,—that the influx of their teach 
ing and their lives may be felt, not only in 
the more favored homes where affluence and 
comfort abound, but also to reach down into 
the abodes of penury, and privation, until 
these places, now intellectually, morally and 


| SOC lally barren, shall blos som with intelli 
gence and virtue These private institu 
tions have grown and flourished as a nece 


sary result of our failure to provide publi: 





instruction as liberally as the law allows u 
We have not fostered our public schools 

| we should. From the very birth of the 
| system, it has been vexed with enemies. 
| Ignorance has sneered at it, selfishness 
| thrown stumbling-blocks in its way, arro- 
| gance has withheld its support. It ibused 
| by its enemies, crippled by its adversaries, 
and sometimes stabbed in the back by its 


avowed friends. In consequence of a gel 

eral lack of encouragement and co-opera 
tion it has failed to accomplish half what it 
has 


should. The public 


been rather a poor 


1e I}, 
reneraury 


Zz 
school, and those who 


of hool 


have been able have demanded something 
better for their children, and that demand 
has been supplied by the boarding school. 


Whenever we shall have liberality enough, 
and public spirit enough, to set this noble 
system fairly on its feet it will be successful. 


What are the objections urged against the 


establishment of graded public schools ? 


] 


1. They cannot be located within nvenient dis 
tance for all the eligibl pupil of the district to at- 
tend. 

i They would not take the place of boarding 
chools and academies, and we should still have to 
| send our children from home. 

| 3. They are too expensive, the district not being 
able to pr cure good buildings, good teache1 ind 
| sufficient apparatus to carry them on. 

| 4. And chiefest of all objections we have eve 

heard, “ They won't work.’ 

| That the first objection is reasonable and 


somewhat real, must be admitted, but that it 
is so formidable as not to be overcome by 
| judicious location of buildings, I deny. 
| There will always be some families unfortu- 
| nately located with reference to needful 
| places of resort. Some may have to travel 
| ten times the distance others do to attend 
church; but for this reason good men do 
not withhold their support and encourage- 
is to be established. 





Private institutions of learning have done } ment rng a church 
a noble work—noble men and women are | No public 


institution can be established 
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anywhere, that can be equally accessible 
and beneficent to all. There will be some 
distant, undesirable corners, and those who 
consent to occupy them must hold themselves 
responsible and expect to overcome the 
necessary difficulties. Wedo not pretend 
that graded schools are practicable in 
sparsely settled districts. But they might 
be established in most townships of the 
several thickly-settled counties, so that not 
ten per cent. of the eligible pupils would 
have to travel more than two miles to reach 
them. We know that a good academy will 
attract day students within a circle of four 
or five miles, notwithstanding the cost of 
sending to such is much greater than would 
be incurred by sending to a public school 
of the same grade. 

The second objection, that they would not 
take the place of boarding schools, seems 
to be wholly without any foundation in 
reason. If as good buildings, as good ap- 
paratus and as good teachers are provided, 
the boarding school can certainly claim no 
advantage over them, unless, indeed, it can 
be shown that there is some advantage in 
having our children to board and lodge 
from home. We would not advocate the 
establishment of graded schools that should 
deservedly rank lower than our academies 
and seminaries. This brings us to the third 
objection, namely, the item of exfense. 

We freely admit that our public school 
tax would be increased, but we would be 
relieved of the very great expense of educa- 
ting our children in these private institu- 
tions. Noscheme could be devised more 


successful to cheapen our education than | 


the establishment of graded schools, such 
as would answer the demands of the times. 
Men draw their purse-strings tight, and com- 
mence to howl whenever a public improve- 
ment in any direction is proposed. But all 
their clamor against graded schools will 
never equal the fury of their opposition to 
the public school itself, when it was first es- 
tablished. By this class of men the public 
school system of our commonwealth which 
does such honor to the state, and makes us 
proud that we are Pennsylvanians, was op- 
posed with so much energy and bitterness 
as well nigh to be strangled in its infancy, 


and had it not been bravely championed | 








by such men as Wolf, Stevens, Breck, Bur- | 


rowes, Worthington and Pollock, it might | 


long ago have been shamefully blotted from 
our statutes. Notwithstanding the most fu- 


rious opposition, it has lived on and grown 
each year in public favor, until the childless 
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millionaire pays his school tax and forgets 
to grumble. 

The effort to establish graded schools is 
only an attempt to carry this system higher, 
until it shall give to every child within our 
borders a good, substantial academic educa- 
tion. The leading educators of the state 
see clearly that this is a ‘‘consummation 
devoutly to be wished,’’ and will work for 
it until it is accomplished. However men 
may dread their increasing school tax, they 
should remember that the corner-stone of 
our republican edifice is the general intelli- 
gence of the people, and that no nation has 
ever grown poorer or weaker by fostering 
public institutions of learning. We may 
perhaps venture to economize by curtailing 
our armies and navies. We would doubt- 
less do well to cheapen our manner of liv- 
ing, and better still, to abandon some costly 
vices, but we must educate. There is nothing 
more dangerous than ignorance; nothing 
more costly than its progeny, vice. The law. 
less rabble that unprincipled demagogues 
lead and make furious over imagined wrongs 
are always ignorant, ‘The educating of the 
masses is our cheapest antidote against anar- 
chy and disorder. It is of no use to say 
we are not our brother’s keeper. Not our 
own children only, but all the children of 
our several school districts are in our keep- 
ing. A good, substantial education is the 
birthright of every child born into the 
world, and we do wisely in our guardianship 
to give him his inheritanee. It is a penny- 
wise, pound-foolish policy that shuts the 
school-room door and opens the gate of the 
almshouse, the jail and the penitentiary. 
Proper education, such as developes the 
whole man symmetrically, the moral senti- 
ments keeping pace with the intellectual 
faculties, is the cheapest thing in the world 
at any needful cost. We are aware that our 
school tax grows larger and larger each 
year, and we regard it a cheering sign. 
Whenever this order of things shall be re- 
versed, as a people, we shall be on the 
downward road to ruin. So long as we 
aspire to better things we must reach deeper 
into our pockets. We want better houses 
—we must pay forthem. We want better 
talent in our teachers—we must buy it. If 
we find it necessary to curtail, we must 
shorten our expenditures somewhere else. 

A young soul reaching for knowledge, 
struggling out of darkness into light, is a 
spectacle so sublime that the bare thought 
of withholding knowledge from a child 
seems not only mean, but in the highest 
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born into the most favored homes, may 
never have the opportunities for culture due 
to their human nature unless furnished by 
us, let us appeal to that public spirit whic h 


sense criminal. No bank of deposit returns 
better dividends for time and for eternity, 
than the well-cultured minds of our sons and 
daughters. Hoard your estate to bequeath 
in a ponderous will to ignorant and unculti- is, after all, the noblest that can animate the 
vated heirs, and the chances are they will | the mind. It is easy and good for us to 
quarrel over it and waste it in licentious | love and cherish our own; but that yearn- 
prodigality. ing which reaches out the helping hand to 

But what parent that has struggled all is higher and better, and the more we 
through life, and kept himself poor by cultivate this spirit the more shall our influ- 
educating his children, has not been proven | €nce bless the world. 
wise, and called blessed by his posterity. . > 

To the vulgar objection, ‘‘ They won’t tan — oe 
work,’’ we willingly assent, provided we do ARITHMETICAL REASONING. 
not intend to make them work. ‘The plow 
will not work without the driver and the 
team. ‘The engine will not work without | 
the engineer, nor the telegraph without the | ae hah 
operator. If we have not knowledge, or | abit — : 
energy, or public spirit enough to make | CIENCE, as already stated, consists of 
them work, of course they must fail. But 1% édeas and truths. ‘Truths are derived 
} 





BY PROF, EDWARD BROOKS. 


III. REASONING IN THE FUNDAMENTAL OPER- 


if this be true, it only reveals our own weak- either by intuition or reasoning. Intuitive 
. ? ose . . . . . 
ness. If we are not capable of doing this truths come either by the intuitions of the 
thing, there are better, and wiser, and Sense or the Reason ; derivative truths by 
the discussive process of induction or deduc- 
tion. ‘The primary ¢deas of arithmetic are 
the individual numbers, one, fwo, “Aree; its 
Theat off th a 1 the divtiten, whet primary /ruths are the elementary sums and 
a t n e distri w | as sae : : 
ee eee uistrie’, Whe mer | differences of addition and _ subtraction. 
rich or poor, high or low, would have as good an , nt 
opportunity to acquire a good English education, as How are these primary truths derived, IS a 
is now enjoyed by the favored few, who alone are | question upon which opinion is divided. 
able to patronize private institutions. On the one hand it is claimed that they are 
2» The children would be under parental care | intuitive; on the other, that they are de- 
while obtaining their education; making parents . ; . ~  ES Ia we: 
. re rived by reasoning. Thus, /wo and one are 
and teachers co-operate with one another, which is a | ‘ 
moral consideration of no small moment. three; three and two are five p CRC.» SER Ge 
3. A good graded school in the district cannot | garded by some as fure axioms, neither 
fail to awaken a general interest among the people | requiring nor admitting of ademonstration ; 
on this important subject. : _ | while others regard them as deductions from 
4. It wovld improve the primary schools by di “wer fe . 
nae the primary process of counting. Let us 
minishing the number of classes, allowing more | ; ; +i. re et 
time in the hearing of classes, which is felt by every | €Xamine the subject somewhat in detail, and 
good teacher to be the greatest difficulty in the way | also consider the process of deriving other 
of thorough teaching. a), truths growing out of these. 
5. A — school oe — . er influ- Addition.—\t is generally assumed that the 
; re ary sc ; by awakening interest . 14543 
ence over the primary schoors by awakening interest | primary sums of the addition table are 
and ambition on the part of the pupils. The pros- ‘ ae thy ; 
axioms. ‘They are intuitive truths, growing 
out of an analysis of our conceptions of a 


pect of promotion into the higher school when 
they shall reach a certain definite point in their 
studies, would not only have a stimulating influence, | number into its parts, or a synthesis of these 
bat pica pane’ we — se x age ns, ap | parts to form the number. Thus, given 
sc : i acquire snaracter an . . . 
Our scnools would rapidly acquire & ¢ “| the conception of ine, by analysis we see 
interest they have as yet never had. : rom ee 1 of ‘aad 
6. Such an institution could not fail to exert an | that 1f consists or 1s Composed oO Sour ant 
healthful moral influence in the community, break- | five, or given four and five, by synthesis we 
ing up,to some extent at least, that exclusiveness | immediately see that it gives a combination 
which will ever cere society, ren oa Pech | | of mine units, or is equal to nine. ‘This view 
vantages which the rich | . . . = . 
ate denied educational s 6 is maintained by some eminent logicians. 
enjoy; and which, if not called by the hateful name, | ” ,,, eee : re 
‘Why is it,’’ says Whewell, ‘‘that three 


caste, is essentially the same thing in a mild form, | 
and is to be assiduously guarded against by all who | and two are equal to four and one? Because 


care for the growth and prosperity of the republic, if we look at five things of any kind we séé 


stronger men who are thus capable. 
Now what are the advantages we have to 
7 to these objections ? 








The truth of 


Finally, on behalf of the poor and needy | that it is so. The five are four and one; 
children round about us, who, not being | they are also three and two. 
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our assertion is involved in our being able | theorem that 


to conceive the number five atall. We per- 
ceive this truth by ¢#/uzton, for we cannot 
see, or imagine we see, five things, without 
perceiving that the 
stated is true.”’ 

The other view makes counting the fun- 
damental process, and derives the judgments 
expressed in the elementary sums by infer- 
Thus, the process of finding the sum 
of five and four may be stated as follows; 


also assertion above 


ence. 


The sum of Ave and /our is that number which i 


four units alter hve; 
By counting we find that the number fou 
alter hve 1s ive, 
Hence the sum of five and four is nin 


This is a valid syllogism aid shows that 


the sums might be thus obtained, whether: 
they are actually so obtained or not. It 
may be objected, however, that they can bi 
obtained only in one way, and if ¢vturti 

then it is not possible to derive them by 
any process of reasoning. ‘This does not 
follow, for 
cess of reasoning, a truth which we 
also derive in some other way. If we dis 
cover a new metal, itcan be 
nferred that heat will expand it, since heat 
expands all metals, which is a process of de- 
ductive reasoning. ‘This truth maya 
obtained by direct experiment. Many ex 
amples may be given to show that a truth 


we can often obtain, by a pro 


’ 
could 


] 
immediately 





»() be 


may be derived by reasoning, which might 
also be derived in some 

These fundamental truths may be used in 
obtaining the relations of different combina 
numbers, and ( 
will be a process of reasoning. ‘Thus it is 
not evident to the learner, neither is it in 
tuitive with any one, that 7 plus 2 equals 4 
plus 5, or, what is less readily seen, that 25 
plus 37 equals 19 plus 43. 
axioms, since they cannot be seen to be tru 
without an 


other way. 


tions of such an operation 


hese are not 
examination of the grounds of 
the relation. The 
prove the propositions is a 


process Of reasoning t 


s follows: 7 plus 


2 equals 9; but 4 plus 5 equalsg; therefore, 


plus 2 equals 4 plus 5; or, as Whewill 
puts it, thus: 7 equals 4 and 3, therefore 7 
ind 2 equals 4 and 3 and 2; and because 3 
and 2 are 5,7 and 2 equals4and 5. Inthe 


former case the result depends on the axiom, 
‘*'Things that are equal to the same thing 
are equal to each other ;’’ in the latter case 
the reasoning process is based upon the 
axiom, ‘*When equals are added to equals, 


the wholes are equals.’’ It will be noticed 


that Whewell’s method of proof is very simi- 
lar to the ordinary demonstration of the 


' 
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‘when one straight line meets 


another straight line the sum of the two 
gles equals two right angles.’ 

hat this is a valid process of reasoning 1s 
evident from its similarity to the geometri- 


\ plus B equals C; but D plus 


K equals C; therefore, A plus B equals D 
plus E [It is readily seen that many such 
cases will arise in which the operations are 


notation em- 


entirely independent of the 
| doubted 


ployed, cannot be 
that there is rea in addition in pure 
arithmetic. When we proceed to the addi- 
tion of large numbers, expressed by the 
ystem, which may not be 
base the operation upon 


from which tt 


ning 


regarded 


as pure arithmetic, w 


t xiom that the sum of several numbers 
is equal to the sum of all the parts of thos« 

bers. ‘That the derivation of a result 
from this general axiomatic principle is a 


cannot be doubted by 
understand 


proce f reasoning, 
who Is competent to 
in what reasoning consists. 
Subtraction.—Subtraction, like addition 
es, the finding of the differ- 
independently of the 
that is 
subtraction 


embraces two <« 


} > 1] her 
ence between numbDe 


notation employed to express them, 
the elementary difference of the 
table, and the finding of the difference be 
tween large numbers expressed in the Arabic 
ystem he ele differences in 
ul ction may be in two ways. 
difference 
from the lar 


mentary 
obtained 
between 


} 1 
First, we may find the 


1\umbers by counting off 


ger number as many units as are contained 


Thus, if we wish 
begin at 


ller } , 
maiuer numver,. 


to subtract four from vive we may 


1d count backward four units, and 
find we reach five, and thus see that fou 
{from 727272 leave ji The other method 


1 


ts in deriving the elementary differen- 


rar hy infer trom the elementary sums 


The former method is regarded by some a 
ntuitive ; although it admits of a syllogistic 
latter method, without doubt, 


ot reasoning. 


statement, th 


INVOIVeS a pro es 


lo illustrate, suppose we wish to find the 
difference between zzze and 7 The ordi 


thought is as follows: Since 


quals zine, nine diminished 


by fve equals four. ‘This process, put in the 
formal manner of the syllogism, is as follows 
The difference between two numbers is a number 
1 added to the I will equal the greater ; 
Bu jou idded to th five, the , equals nin 
the eater ; 


Therefore four is the difference between 72/ne and fives 
This, of course, is too formal for ordinary 
all implied in the practical 


language, Dut Is 
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form, ‘‘ five from nine leaves four, since five 
and four are aine.’’ In subtracting large 
numbers expressed by the Arabic system of 
notation, we proceed upon the principle that 
the difference between the parts of num- 
bers equals the difference between the num- 
bers themselves, which shows that the pro- 
cess is one of deduction. 
Multiplication.—Multiplication, like addi 

tion and subtraction, embraces two cases— 
the finding of the elementary products of 
the multiplication table, and the use of these 





in ascertaining the product of two numbers 
expressed by the Arabic system. ‘The ele- 
mentary products are obtained by deduction 
from the elementary sums of addition. Thus, 
in obtaining the product of three times four, 
the logical form of thought is as follows: 

Three times four are the sum of ¢hree fins 

Sut the sum of three fours is fzwe/ve ; 

Ifence three times four are fwelve. 

The first premise is an immediate infer 
ence from the definition of multiplication ; 
the second premise we know to be true from 
addition ; the conclusion is a deductive in- 
ference from the two premises. In the com 
mon form of thought we omit one of the 
premises, saying, ‘‘ three times four are 
twelve, since the sum of three fours is 
twelve.’’ ‘The multiplication of large num 
bers depends on these elementary produc ts 
thus derived by deduction, and also employs 
the principle, that the sum of the products 
of the parts equals the whole product. 

Division.—TVhe reasoning in division is 
similar to that in multiplication. ‘The ele- 
mentary quotients of the division table may 
be obtained in two distinct ways: by swd- 
traction or reverse multiplication, but in either 
case, they are an inference from things al- 
ready known, and are thus derived by a pro 
cess of reasoning. By the method of sub 
traction we say, ‘‘ four is contained in /we/ve 
three times, since four can be subtracted from 
twelve three times ;’ by the method of re- 
verse multiplication we say, ‘‘ four is con- 
tained in fwe/ve, three times, since three 
dimes four are twelve.’’ Each of these may 
be expressed in the form of a syllogism, as 
in multiplication. The division of larger 
numbers is based on these elementary quo- 
tients, and also upon the principle that the 
sum of the partial quotients equals the entire 
quotient. 

The view here given concerning the ori- 
gin of the elementary products and quotients 
may be presented in another way. When 


’ 


we begin addition we have no idea of mul-| divisor that the axioms o 


Z 


tiplication ; by and by the idea of a product | 
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mind, and it is immediately 
uct of the number ts the sum 
many limes 


arises in the 
seen that she 7/7 
arising from taking 
as there are units in another. 
we wish to know the product of 3 times 4, 


one number as 
S Ippose then 


we reason as follows: 


The product of 3 times 4 equals the sum of 4 taken 
3 times; f 
But the sum of 4 ta 
Hence, the product 


ken 3 times we 


of 3 times 4 equals 12 


Primary quotients may be obtained in a 


similar manner, and both are valid forms of 
reasoning. be taken 
of the origin of the elementary truths of the 
fundamental operations—and the fact of a 
difference of opinion indicates a reason for 
it—it certainly cannot be denied by one who 
will examine that there is reasoning in the 
processes growing out of these fundamental 


But whatever view may 


also those which have thei: 
origin in comparison. hese fundamental 
judgments of the tables of the four ‘‘ ground 
memory and are 
employed in the reasoning 


operations, and 


rules’’ are committed to 
pro CSses by 


in the 
fundamental 


which we derive other truths science 

As we leave the 
however, the 
more and more distinct. As each new dea 
is presented new /ruths ari ely, 
which become the basis for the derivation of 


operations, 


processes of reasoning grow 


Dntuitiy 


other truths, the same a n geometry. To 
illustrate, take the subject of greatest com- 
mon divisor. As soon as the idea of acom 
mon divisor is clearly apprehended, several 


truths are perceived as growing immediatel) 


out of this conception. Phi truths are 


intuitively apprehended, and are the axzoms 
pertaining to the Krom these self 


evident truths we proceed to other truths by 


1: , 
ubyects 


a process of reasoning usuall illed demon- 
stration. Thus, in th ibject of greatest 
common divisor we have these oms: 

1. 4 divisor of anumber ra fany number 
of times that numbers 

.. 1 Wii i , rai vit f pra 
‘uct of some of th mmon fa f / num 

3. Th } fcomnion ai ; ral numb 
ts the product 1/1 the common pi factors of th 
nume 

4. 7h ealest common ai y of ral numbe 
ontains no factors but thos ht a mutton to ail 


lhe num 


These truths are self-evident and neces 
sary, and are seen to be so as soon as aclear 
idea of the subject is attained. ‘They may 
be illustrated, but cannot be de monstrated. 
They bear pree isely the same relation to the 
arithmetical conception of greatest common 

[ geometry do to 
some of the geometrical conceptions. Thus, 
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in geometry, as soon as we have the concep- 
tion of a circle, it is intuitively seen that @// 
the radii are equal to each other; or that the 
radius ts equal to one-half of the diameter, 
etc. Such truths are made the basis of the 
reasoning by which we derive the other 
truths relating to the circle. If the process 
of obtaining these derivative truths in ge- 
ometry is regarded as reasoning, surely the 
similar processes in arithmetic are also rea- 
soning. 

Having a clear conception of the #dea of 
greatest common divisor, and of the self- 
evident “ruths, or axioms, belonging to it, 
we are prepared to derive other truths re- 
lating to the subject, by the process of rea- 
soning. As an example of a truth derived 
by demonstration, take the following: Zhe 
greatest common divisor of two quantities ts a 
divisor of their sum and their difference. 

In order to demonstrate this theorem, 
take any two numbers as 20 and 12. We 
find the greatest common divisor to be 4. 
Then by a previous course of reasoning we 
know that 20 is 5 times 4 and 12 is 3 times 
4. We then reason as follows: 

The sum of the two numbers equals 5 times 4 plus 
3 times 4, or 8 times 4; 

But 4, the G. C. D., is evidently a divisor of 8 
times 4; 

Hence, 4, the G. C. D., is a divisor of the sum of 
the two numbers. 

In this syllogism‘‘ 8 times 4’’ is the mid- 
dle term, the *‘sum of the two numbers’’ 
the mayor term, and *‘ 4, the G. C. D,’’ the 
minor term, and the syllogism is entirely 
valid. In a similar manner we may prove 
that the G. C. D. is a divisor of the differ- 
ence of the two numbers. The method of 
reasoning with 20 and 12 is seen to be ap- 
plicable to any two numbers having a com- 
mon divisor ; hence the truth is general. 

It should be remarked that a large portion 
of the reasoning in arithmetic consists in 
changing the form of a quantity, so that we 
may see a property which was concealed in 
a previous form, and then inferring that it 
belongs also to the quantity in its first form, 
since the value of the quantity is not changed 
by changing its form. 

It is thus seen that the science of arithme- 
tic, like geometry, consists of ¢deas and 
truths ; that some of these truths are se//- 
evident, and others are derived by a process 
of reasoning ; and that the process of reason- 
ing in the two sciences is similar. We pro- 


ceed now to consider some of these forms 
of reasoning, and especially the subject of 
arithmetical analysis, which will be treated 
in the next article. 
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THE STATE IN ITS RELATION TO 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 





A. NEW building for Michigan Univer- 


[\ sity was dedicated at Ann Arbor, on 
the fifth of November last. We have no 
room to describe the ceremonies which 


took place on the occasion, but refer to the 
matter here for the purpose of introducing 
the address of President Andrew D. White, 
of Cornell University, the principal orator 
of the day, which will be found below. 

President White ably discusses a subject 
just now of great interest to the friends of 
public education, and soon to become of 
even greater interest: Is an American state 
to limit free education to the bare elements 
of knowledge—to reading, writing and arith- 
metic? Or, is the effort to be made by our 
several state governments to make education 
free to the greatest extent possible? Presi- 
dent White, notably in opposition to Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard, holds the latter, the 
broader view. He may be in error in re- 
gard to some of the opinions he expresses, 
but his main argument is strong and truly 
American. 

PRESIDENT WHITE’S ADDRESS. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—Called to address the 
students and friends of the university founded by the 
nation, sealed within walls reared by the state, it 
seems to be most fitting that I should speak upon the 
subject: “The True Policy of National and State 
Dealings with Advanced Education.” But I have 
not considered fitness alone, It is a subject that 
ought to be discussed. Scarcely any other question 
fraught with such mighty consequences to society is 
in such a hopelessly unsettled, nebulous state. In the 
long history of what states have done and given for 
the cause of higher education, their action has not 
been the dictate of the higher reason, but the result of 
importunity here and importunity there. Michigan 
has, indeed, been guided by a more enlightened 
sense of duty in dealing with this educational pro- 
blem, and most heartily do I congratulate you on 
this evidence of that fact. No part of our national 
history is more unsatisfactory than that of its unsci- 
entific, unsystematic advanced instruction, 

NECESSITY OF CONCENTRATION, 

We received from the Old World a monastic 
system of education—whether that was the best 
under the circumstances then and there prevailing, 
is not now under discussion. It had the merit of 
concentration. It has been supplanted by a system 
which has been an unbroken history of the distribu- 
tion of the means of education, both primary and ad- 
vanced, Every thoughtful man who carefully surveys 
the field, cannot fail to observe that aggregation of 
means is necessary to the higher education, and dis- 
tribution necessary to the lower. In order that the 
greatest number might be educated, the resources for 
that purpose have been divided up and scattered 
purposely, persistently and ruinously. The latest 
educational statistics show that there are in the 
United States over 400 institutions called colleges or 
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universities, though you can count on the fingers of 
one hand the number entitled to either name. 
SAD CONDITION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES. 

I am sorry to say the prospects of advanced in- 
struction in America are saddening, its present con- 
dition is mortifying. Within the last few years it 
has been my privilege to visit many institutions of 
learning, to study carefully their workings and 
observe their tendencies. The case is bad enough 
with colleges in the Eastern and Middle States, but 
I confess that while addressing those in the west my 
heart often sinks within me. I have found magnifi- 
cent railroad depots, rivaling the grandest architec- 
tural monuments of the ancients, and have been 
welcomed into hotels costing more money than all 
the colleges in the state together. Without flattery, 
I may say that as I return and look upon your pros- 
perous union schools, your normal schools, and, 
above all, your state university, I have taken courage 
again. 

PRIVATE MUNIFICENCE INSUFFICIENT. 

In hope of suggesting some thoughts that these 
young men may profitably carry into their several 
fie'ds of educational duty, I wish to support very briefly 
the proposition that provision for the establishment 
and maintenance of institutions ror advanced instruc- 
tion must be made by state and national govern- 
ments. It is the only way it can be done. Despite 
the views advanced by President Eliot, in his late 
address at Elmira, N. Y., private munificence is not 
equal to the emergency. I challenge him or any 
other to point to a single prosperous educational in- 
stitution that is not indebted to public aid in some 
shape. Advanced education is becoming more 
costly every day. It requires large collections of 
books and instruments; large collections of geologi- 
cal and botanical specimens; large collections of ap- 
paratus for the illustration of physics, astronomy and 
chemistry ; large collections of paintings, statues and 
medallions; grounds, halls, museums, gymnasiums, 
etc., beyond what private munificence can furnish, 
It has not furnished them in the past, and if it has 
not in the past, it will not in future. 

PUBLIC MUNIFICENCE STIMULATES PRIVATE. 

President Eliot in his address takes the ground 
indirectly that the whole matter of higher education 
should be left to the people, that experience teaches 
them to give liberally for its support, and that pri- 
vate institutions stimulate private munificence, Let 
us confront these statements with the facts. In 1862, 
a law was passed making certain appropriations of 
land to the several states for the purpose of founding 
educational institutions, not merely colleges proper, 
but scientific and industrial schools. To these same 
institutions, thus founded by the general govern- 
ment, over $5,000,000 have since been given by pri- 
vate munificence in addition to the public appropria- 
tions. The state of New York made certain appro- 
priations for the founding of a university at Cornell. 
In six years from that date Cornell had received cash 
gifts from private sources to the amount of $1,500,- 
ooo, But for the state aid not a cent of this would 
have been realized. I maintain that public munifi- 
cence not only stimulates private munificence, but 
that it is the only way in which private munificence 
can be wisely directed and profitably aggregated. 

SECTARIAN SCATTERMENT. 

See how private contributions are scattered and 
frittered away on sectarian colleges. Against these 
denominational institutions, as such, I have not a word 








tosay. They have done and are doing a noble work. 
I only refer to them as illustrations of the way great 
energies may be misdirected and ample means mis. 
applied, where there is not a central nucleus fur- 
nished about which private contributions may aggre- 
gate. Ina far-famed institution in a city not very 
far to the west, is a splendid telescope, one of the 
largest and most costly in the world, the gift of a 
large-hearted patron of the institution; but there is 
no provision for its public use, or for a man capable 
of using it; no corresponding gift of the apparatus 
which should accompany it, and there it lies idle and 
practically valueless. In another far-famed college 
in the east is a splendid and costly observatory, the 
gift of a friend, which has stood empty year after 
year, and is destined to remain so, simply because 
private liberality has made no provision for its equip- 
ment. Another institution—I am simply stating 
facts which: have come under my personal observa- 
tion—another institution has one of the most com- 
plete herbariums in the world, which is worthless, 
because the institution cannot support a department 
of botany, Still another college has a magnificent 
collection of geological and mineralogical specimens, 
which, for all practical purposes, might as well have 
remained buried in the bowels of the earth, for there 
is no botanical department and no professor of geology 
to use them. These are but a sample of the facts 
which might be adduced to show how individual ef- 
fort may be wasted through lack of intelligent super- 
vision. Let the state organize and endow an insti- 
tution, and then business men can feel assured that 
their additional contributions will not be lost through 
lack of co-operation. 


THE ONLY REPUBLICAN METHOD, 


I agree also that the establishment of schools for 
advanced instruction by the state, possibly by the 
nation, is the only truly republican or democratic 
method, Their establishment and maintenance by 
individual or private corporations is arisrocratic in 
principle and in practice, Of all undemocratic, illogi- 
cal systems, that one which allows a dead testator to 
reach out a cold hand from the grave and chill for 
years institutions just warming into life, is most un- 
republican and repulsive. The only manly way is 
for the people to say that their colleges and public 
institutions shall be provided with the best possible 
facilities for meeting the highest demands of the age 
and commonwealth, and that they shall not be fet- 
tered by or rely upon any individual, living or dead. 
You have just joined with your worthy Governor 
here in celebrating the laying of the corner-stone of 
the new capitol building at Lansing, destined, I 
hope, to be one of the finest in the United States. 
Suppose, however, that instead of using state aid the 
Governor had invited benevolent citizens to make 
contributions wherewith to build a state capitol. One 
wants a Gothic tower of brick; one wants a Corin- 
thian column of inarble here, another wants a Doric 
column of freestone there; no one would look so 
low as front steps to climb up by, and it would pro- 
bably have to go without any; one contributes a 
stained glass window, and another puts a door in the 
side fronting his own residence. Suppose further, 
that these generous contributors regulate in their sev- 
eral wills how the new state house shall be kept, and 
what manner of business shall be conducted in it for 
ages after they are dead. What would you say to 
private munificence in that case? If it is not tolera- 
ted in mere structures of wood and of stone, much 
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public school system be made efficient. It is asked, : ; 4 apt 
can any system of higher education be built by en ural I 
tail? Do we not see the result of this “in and in 
breeding” in schools which took their teachers only 
from one institution? In order tohave the common 
school what it ought to be, we must havea higher 
school to throw light down into it. The lack of pricuitu ening 
qualifications in teachers of common schoo . 
lamentable. I have myself, in conducting examina 
tions for admission to this university, rejected teach 
ers for the grossest blunders in grammar, in geogra 
i phy, and even in orthography; ignorant of things 
child should know. ‘To be an eflicient t ner, it} 





not enough that a man should hear recitations from 





a text-book; he must be a living text *k himse 
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urged against state aid to educational institutions, 
and the first is the /aissez faire argument; that is, 
that educational matters regulate themselves, and the 
objectors deprecate any interference with the great 
law of supply and demand. A very little reflection 
will convince any fair-minded person that the law of 
supply and demand does not apply in the case at all, 
Some of you young gentlemen doubtless flatter your- 
selves that you are * patronizing’? Michigan Univer- 
sity, though the plain fact is, the cost of your instruc- 
tion is two-thirds more than your tuition; and if in 
struction were actually brought down to a money 
equivalent, the effect would be to drive two-thirds of 
the students away from this institution. I confess I 
was amazed when President Eliot took this ground. 
It looks very much like kicking the ladder down by 
which one has ascended; for Harvard itself began 
with a state grant, and has built up its present vast 
fortune by the most persistent applications for public 
and state and aid. Prof. Agassiz’s famous 
dredging expedition was in aid of science in general 
and the museum at Harvard in particular. Even if 
Harvard had never received a cent from the publi 
would | 


national 


treasury, that 
institutions doing so. 


no argument against other 
It has had 200 years in which 
to grow, and that, too, under the shadow of one of 
the greatest aggregations of wealth in the country. 
Other colleges are not so situated, and if they were, 
they could hardly afford to wait two cent tries for the 
slow accumulation of private gifts to render them ef 
ficient. 
OBTECTIONS ANSWERED. 

Then, there is the dem Boon ’s argument, ‘state 
institutions for rich this 
objection is, we are compelled to hear it and notice 
it with the rest, Has it 
tor that the man can 
states or to Europe io be ed pool 
man Without the 
people and for the people, poor men stand no chance 
of getting a higher educat 


with their wealthy neighbors. 


are men’s sons.” Poor as 
never occurred to the objec- 
send his 


ucated, while 


sons to other 
the 


built by 


rit h 


cannot? institutions 


ion on an equal footing 
Closely following 


‘4 


the sect **state institu- 


On the 


this is the argument of lire, 
un-Christian.”’ 

these great unsectarian seats of learning that Christ- 
lanity has most to hope. They have furnished the 
pulpit with a large proportion of fts most able and 
liberal preacher But if the 
in the great institutions works such 


Christian faith, surely its 


tions are contrary, it is from 


ibsence of sectarianism 
havoc with 
presence in the primary 
schools, those nurseries where the twigs bend so 
prove 


} ‘ 
an objection against 


easily, must incomparably more disastrous 


unsectarian col 


the ¢ 


There is not 
leges but bears with equal force against ymmMon 
schools, 

THE OUESTION OF COST. 
But state educational establishments cost so much, 
one suggests, Visit the asylums and prison 
and note the lavish hand with which the state pro 


vides for the lame, the deaf, the idiots and the crimi 


some 


nals; the immense expense for ventilation and warm 
ing and clothing and feeding them properly; but the 
young men who are being trained to take charge of 
the nation have less consideration shown them than 
the paupers. They are crowded into ill-warmed and 
ill-ventilated buildings, without regard to the 


tary wants of the inmates whatever. Brains w 


Sani 
! 
li 


l be 


largely what the bodies are, and when I consider the 
wretched school-houses of the boys whose brains are 
soon to tell upon the nation, I could almost curse the 
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system for its abuses. Schools do not cost too much 


they have not cost enough. ‘They cost the stat 
thousands, but the want of them would cost the state 
untold millions. 
NEEDFUL AS A CHECK 

Again, they object that institutions fostered by th: 
state will become too p ywerful; they will overshadow 
other institutions. I have heard of worse evils than 
that. It would be instructive, did time permit, t 
compare the growth of our colleges with that of ou 
banks, railroad establishments, etc., during the Jast 
generation or less, You would be surprise loubt 
less, to find that while nearly all the latter have taken 
greater shape, and doubled or quadrupled in resour- 
ces, colleges have remained substantially the im 
I hold that the country needs, as a mea of self 
defense, to build up intellectual interests commensu 
rate to these material interests to counterbalan 
them. 

AGE OF EUROPEAN UNIVER rit 

According to the statistics so carefully « mpued 

by Mr. Barnard, instruction has not only lagged be 


} 





hind other interests in this country, but behind in 

struction in foreign countries. Iti reat m 

to suppose that the celebrated universitt f Europe 

ire great because they are old, ‘The best and largest 

of them are, as a general thing, the youn t. “xo 

far-famed University of Berlin is about th ime ape 
this, and that ut Leipzig till y unger, Phe great 

polytechnic school , which have now pre } 

ill over the continent, are the growth of the 

years. Strange as it sounds, in most case r insti 

tutions are older than their 


PERORATION, 





And now, young gentlemen of Michigan, I charg: 
you that you carry on thi ystem of ic Insts 
tion so nobly begun. Stand by it and car for- 
ward to a still higher ick And those of yu Ww 
go forth into other tate where everythin r 
frittered away, I charge you that you stand up fo 
the institution that has proved itself worthy of th 
tate, and so far as in you li trive to ¢ nd not 
only its fair fame, but the grand prin ple which gave 
it birth. And you, gentlemen of the faculty and of 
the Board of Regent nd friends her edt 
dedicate this beautiful temple to the causé¢ I }- 
vanced instruction, I bring you the ition 
not only of Corns Unive y f \ 

te, but of all men, g land t é r 
truly as if I bore in my hand their crede one 
and s¢ iled, for the tr umph ol tate ¢ tion 1s the 
triumph of true education in tl cou Ast 
institution is the symbol of public in 
dome, far-seen, 1 »oked to from | men 
in other states and nations look to it for guidance 
and as the representative of e true 1 Ul 
which states must provide ior advanced ¢ ication 
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matters. We print this paper below almost 
entire, and commend it to the thoughtful 
attention of our readers. Prof. Young has 
evidently studied with care the subject on 
which he writes. He sees much that is 
good in the German system of education— 
much that might be profitably incorporated 
into our own; but with all this, unlike 
many superficial observers, he does not fail 
to see that we require in this country a sys- 
tem of education very different from that 
of Germany. Germany is a despotism ; she 
wants intelligent, virtuous, but at the same 
time obedient citizens. The United States 
is a republic, and we want citizens not less 
intelligent or less virtuous, but more ivde- 
pendent. In Germany their school system 
is in good part a piece of state mechanism ; 
in this country ours is a product of the will 
of the people. Our system would not suit 
Germany, and theirs would just as badly 
suit us. But hear Prof. Young: 

German common school houses, especially out of 
the cities, are generally better than the American 
school buildings of the same class; as the school- 
rooms are always a part of the house in which the 
headmaster resides, and this house is generally 
among the most respectable in the town or village. 
The head teacher, ranking socially next to the pastor, 
and being furnished with ax esidence accordingly, he 
is of course responsible to the community and the 
authorities for the condition in which his residence, 
including the schoolrooms, is kept; and, besides, as 
a man of culture and taste, he has a personal and 
family interest in having things about him as pleas- 
ing and agreeable as possible. Hence the school- 
room is generally as well built, finished (though 
plainly), and kept, with due regard to necessary dif- 
ferences, as any other rooms in the vicinity. Broken 
windows and window shutters, defaced walls, un- 
tidy surroundings, etc., are seldom met with. Flowers 
and shrubbery are generally found, and are kept in 
good order, This is certainly better than in America, 
and is impossible in America until teaching shall 
more generally become one’s life-calling, the teacher 
be regarded a permanent resident of the community, 
and the community itself be educated to see its inter- 
est in preserving and making school property attrac- 
tive by securing in it the residence of an honored and 
cultivated family. 

While there are rarely found in Germany so fine 
country common school buildings, as Germans are 
not rich and seldom go in for display, the average of 
city-school buildings are quite as substantial and fit 
for their purposes as in the United States. In these, 
as in the village school buildings, the superintendent 
or headmaster always has his residence, while the 
servants who take charge of the building are either 
members of his household, as in the villages, or im- 
mediately subject to his orders. 

In fine maps, charts, school apparatus, etc., the 
German schools are generally behind American 
schools of the same class; but every German school 
has its cheap maps, its simple apparatus, including 
globe, counting frame, block-letters for word-build- 
ing, natural history charts, etc., and makes vastly 
more use of them than is done in America, 





In school furniture German village schools are 
better provided than similar schools in America, 
whilst almost no German city-school has such fine 
furnishings as are now quite common in American 
cities. 

In Germany, a handsome common school play- 
ground, enclosed and ornamented, is never seen, 
Boys commonly play in the streets, and girls in little 
courts where they are crowded thick as bees. 

German school books are immensely inferior to 
American, True, German children make use of /ess 
books in numbers, but more use of the few they have, 
than American, and this may be a good reason why 
the books they do have should be well gotten up on 
good paper, in good type, and well bound, There- 
verse is discreditably true. The common school 
books are mostly wretched affairs,—a fact which 
shows itself painfully in the throngs of spectacled 
people that swarm the land, As to the contents of 
these books, they could scarcely command the re- 
spect, much less the confidence, of American teach- 
ers as suitable for American school work ; but it must 
be remembered that German educational leaders 
would perhaps have as little respect for American 
school book helps and methods; for they expect 
teachers to be educators in the etymological sense of 
this term, and not simply guides and overseers of 
school-book studying. 

Every German teacher must be a person of con- 
siderable breadth and some depth of culture, and in 
most states must have a special normal-school train- 
ing. Young misses and men of sixteen to eighteen 
years of age, whose advgntages had been limited to 
winter schools, and perhaps a year or two at a high 
school or seminary under teachers themselves often 
youthful and unskillful, could never get into a Ger- 
man public school, no matter how great the demand 
for teachers; and could they do so, the profession 
would inevitably drop suddenly down from the 
social and civil eminence now accordedit. At the 
same time, many such American teachers, by their 
superior quickness, energy, and enterprise, soon at- 
tain a higher success as teachers than the more pro- 
fessionally prepared Germans, This, however, is 
rather to the credit of the national character than to 
our practice of qualifying and certificating nearly 
everybody who.comes as a public school teacher, 

Teaching, as everything else, is less well paid in 
Germany than in America—about $250 per annum, 
being pretty good pay for a head teacher in a town 
or village school, while the subordinates receive much 
less and teachers in city schools not much more. In 
the former schools, however, house rent is given the 
teachers in the shape of a dwelling for married and 
a room or two for single teachers in the public school 
house. With this latter are always connected con- 
veniences for cow, pig, poultry, and a kitchen gar- 
den. Besides the teacher has, in Germany, a profes- 
sional consideration and a social rank that Germans 
value—and I say it to their credit—more than dollars. 

In regard to educational control and supervision, 
the less democratic and more centralized systems of 
Government prevailing in Europe, have their effect 
in many ways on school matters. Nearly all officials 
with executive functions hold their position by ap- 
pointment from above and during good behavior, 
and they are generally clothed with quite large pow- 
ers, subject, of course, to revision by higher authori- 
ties, and in the end by State ministries who are 
directly answerable to the law and chief executive. 
Such is the whole structure of the German State 
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educational systems, The Superior School Council | local natural history and philosophy, has a fair in- 


determines, under the law, the places of building, 
remodeling, furnishing, and taking care of all school 
property, furnishing plans, specifications, directions, 
etc., therefor, and thus securing great uniformity, 
generally the best attainable results, and avoiding 
abuses growing out of local prejudice, incompetence 
or unfaithfulness. 

The same considerations apply with equal force 
and better results to the preparation, qualification, 
selection, and appointment of teachers, every teacher 
getting his commission from thé State Council, to 
the determining and arranging of school programmes, 
to the preparation or selection of school books, de- 
termining the course of study and general methods 
of instruction, and to the fixing and directing all 
examinations, promotions, etc, The effect of this 
uniformity, coupled with the fact of indefinite terms 
of office of most school officials, is seen in the striking 
familiarity which all concerned have with the educa- 
tional duties devolving uponthem. There is doubt- 
less in it a great deal of routine that seems soulless 
and lifeless to the sprightly American, but there are 
no blunders, no foolish experiments, and little room 
for abuses. If there are no rare exhibitions of the 
new and startling, there are no communities suffering 
from ill-directed empiricisms, If nothing new is 
found out, the good o/d way is sure to be practiced, 
Any general improvements must depend mainly upon 
the progressiveness of the men at the head. Fortu- 
nately, German educational leaders are progressive 
men. 

Again, these governmental systems of Europe af- 
ford an educational advantage in the matter of ap- 
pointments of school officials. Every man, from the 
president of the Superior School Council down to 
the humblest village burgomaster, getting his appoint- 
ment and commendation from above, and being inde- 
pendent of his official equals and those below him in 
rank, unless he lay himself liable to charges of mal- 
administration or neglect of duty, has nothing to fear 
and everything to hope, in his official character, from 
fidelity and competency in his office. In such a sys- 
tem little goes by favor, and merit generally gets its 
own, It might not be so much so where officers are 
ever changing, and hence little valued; but in Ger- 
many even small rank and title are so great affairs, 
that their possession is greatly coveted and tenaciously 
held. As remarked above, progress again must be 
slow, but it is certainly constant, There is nothing 
retrograde, and genera/ results are gratifying. 

In the matter of school work, it may be remarked 
gefferally and will be understood from the foregoing, 
that a striking uniformity prevails. Remembering 
that school attendance is compulsory, that every child 
enters at seven and remains eight years at school 
without intermission, it will be seen that under this 
system all children in the land of the same age will 
be learning the same things, in the same order, by 
the same or very similar methods, and with precisely 
the same ends in view. There is no question that 
these “* same things,” by very reason of the sameness 
all around, are pretty well taught. Sut almost 
nothing more is taught, and there is accordingly little 
aspiration, expectation, or possibility of learning 
anything else. For instance, in the state of Baden 

every common school child can draw about so much, 
can write about so well (which is very good), knows 
German geography pretty well, his home geography 
quite minutely; he can do the ready reckoning of a 


small tradesman, understands pretty fairly the facts of } 





sight into the local life near about him, and has a 
memoriter knowledge of the Bible, catechism, hymn- 
book, etc. For every child, and of course every 
man and woman, to know this much is undoubtedly 
a result rarely attained out of Germany, but it is at- 
tained at some cost—not entirely because the system 
is bad, but partly because the means are limited. 
For instance, with few teachers, and these poorly 
paid, to bring an entire population to a certain stan- 
dard, the standard itself must be rather low. To 
bring all to this standard, almost necessarily involves 
taking none beyond it. In point of fact, the latter 
seems to be the actual result, The whole system 
being planned and worked in adaptation to this stan- 
dard, there is no margin of men, means or time for 
going beyond it. Certain manifest objections to the 
graded school system here find their fullest expression, 
No matter what the gifts,tastes or peculiarities of a Ger- 
man common school pupil, there is just one thing for 
him to do, no less and no more, and that one thing 
is the average of all the other common school chil- 
dren in the state. All is so moulded into form and 
grooved into routine, that no German common school 
child or its parents have the thought or would think 
it possible to go a little deeper or gather a little more 
widely in its field of study. Taking a higher course 
in arithmetic, or dipping into algebra, or making a 
beginning in Latin, as is often done in an American 
six months’ school, is never dreamed of here. 

Perhaps the mere absence of this thing in Ger- 
many, or its practice in America, may not signify 
much in the aggregate amount of knowledge lost or 
gained; but the difference of stimulus general in one 
case, and impossible in the other, must have an effect 
upon the two peoples that any thinking person will 
at once appreciate if he cannot estimate it, I believe 
that German common school children, taught from 
the start to look to fourteen as the closing year of 
their school-life, and to look forward to some calling 
for which such a school training may be fit, having 
contact only with schoolmates similarly impressed, 
and leaving school at the age of fourteen because of 
no provision to remain longer, rarely have aspira- 
tions beyond the callings that such a school-life sug- 
gests. How different in the American ungraded school 
where every urchin looks with admiration on the big 
boy of eighteen or twenty who has been through two 
or three arithmetics, and who does not fail to im- 
press the youngsters that he and they may go far be- 
yond the common! And what American teacher, 
except the consciously incompetent girl or slothful 
man, is not daily filling his common school pupils with 
the sameidea? True, every American boy may think 
of being President, while no German one hopes to be 
Emperor—and this has its effeet, True, again, there 
is great permanence in all German stations, callings, 
etc., while in America everything is in constant 
change—and this, too, has its effect—but there can 
be no doubt that the routine common school work 
of the Germans, aiming at one unvarying result by 
an unvarying series of unvarying processes, has a far 
greater effect in keeping the masses on a compara- 
tively low level, and perpetuating the striking dis- 
tinction between them and the cultivated classes ; 
for, with all their common school education, they are 
but a mass to be led by the few. Had the plan been 
devised to give the people such education as would 
make them easy to be ruled, instead of fit for ruling, 
the device could scarcely have been better. 

Lest what is last written should not seem to har- 
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monize with the provisions made for higher educa- 
tion of boys, it should be here stated that 
higher schools are rarely arranged in Germany as in 
America, for the passing up of children from the 
lowest common to the highest high school grade ; but 
a German high school takes the boy from his earliest 
school years and starts him asa high school pupil, 
while the boys who start in the common scheols ea 
pect to go through them and stop there. The high 
sctools are very rarely free and often quite expensive, 
so that in a country where the poor are quite peor, 
none but those of pretty fair means, comparatively, 
think of starting their children in the high-school 
True, atransfer may be made from a com 


} 1 


lly, lor the 


course. 
mon school to a high school ; but not e: 
courses are different almost from the first year, s 
in fact such a transfer ra occurs. 

As to subjects of common school study, the 


rely 
' draw- 
ing, geometry, natural history, and history in German 
schools generally go, I think, for more than they are 
worth with many Americans, in their comparisons of 
the systems in the two countries, Aside from 


conviction that drawing is in great danger of be 


i strong 
g 

coming the next American school hobby, 1 must say 
that, while the geometry, natural history, history and 
philosophy of the German common schools are not 
to be disparaged in themselves they are s« 
tary in their amount, and so simply taught, t 
er the information nor discipline gained is particu 
larly noteworthy ; while the jure kness of 
American children both to 
great amount of family newspaper 
and family discussion of all sorts 
lent in America, and so rare amot 

masses, leaves the American child at no final disad- 
vantage when compared with the German. ‘This 1 
not meant to imply that the German cx 

are not superior to the American in the las 


Sut eriotr 


see and to learn, with the 


and other 


Fi 


t topK sO preva 
the German 
mmon schoo! 


particular, but we have enough compensati 
be greatly dissatisfied if we are sometime yet in work 
ot ) 


ing up these particular points in the chools. For 
one, I should be greatly surp:ised to find that Ameri 
can common school pupils in ariiving at the age of 


twenty, do not know vastly more of these very thing 


age, who have learned 


than Germans of the same 
them in common schools. 
Much is sometimes made of 
man school girls and gymnastic training by 
The subject is really worthy of more a 
America from an educational point of view, but as to 
practical results the girl learns mostly those things 
that American inventive genius has rendered com 
paratively unprofitable, and the boys’ gymnasti« 
ing in the common school is little more than first 
lessons in the “school of the soldier,’ which a boy 
fourteen never needs, and which is of 
after. To ke sure,in the higher schools 


needle work by Ger- 
1 : : 
tne poy 


ention in 


train- 


under 
worth 


little 


where older boys study, study harder and are in dane | 


ger of neglecting exercise, the German 
training is most valuable, and cannot too soon be in- 
troduced in American schools of similar grades. 

To sum all up, the longer experience of the Ger- 
mans, kept up under far more arbitrary regulations 
than we should expect, has developed some results 
of which we in America may well take note, if we do 
not aim to achieve them; but all is so mixed up with 
systems of government, habits of life, and national 
peculiarities, that, without the utmost caution and 
judgment, and a knowledge of the bearings involved, 
we should make many mistakes in attempting to graft 
much that is German upon our educational system. 
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now and then we may take up and 


profitably use, but the longer I look at these old- 
country institutions, the more I am convinced that 
out of | own genius America must work. the prob- 


lem of her success in education, as in everything else. 


_ Sad 
EXAMINATION IN PITTSBURGH. 
"THE list of examination questions here- 

with given is taken from the annual re- 
port of the Pittsburgh public schools. Mr. 








Geo. J. Luckey, city superintendent, intro- 
duces this list in his report with the follow- 
ing remarks: 
lo determine the qualifications of those desirous 
f entering the teacher’ profession, is no ordinary 
task [he nervous temperament and natural diffi 
dence of me persons render it almost impossible 
for then nder the « ement usually attending an 
exami! yn, to answer correctly a question or solve 
Li r with whi nder orc nary cit mstances, 
the would be per y fam r; while others, who 
‘ 1 the ul nility and red at 
tainm« thr hei lf-confide which 
i ( 1 rather minished by citement, 
rea vhat th know many given ibject 
In V € | f e Vt na confine l« IT elves as 
muct 1 to the *n method of « nducting 
exal ry n n the sever | ranche 
f t } 1 | ced on the de of the 
ppl who to pla » each answetl 
the mbet ng ft that of the estion 
| When tl examination is completed, the 
sv re 1 ul xamined, and the percentage 
f ect answers placed at the top of each manu- 
ript The pe each ippli nt are then care- 
fully numbered, and filed in the office of the Board 
] n vhere tl ey are kept for hree m ynths, 
ng which time any applicant may call and exam- 
ine } r her answers and the marks of credit given 
f Ii eparing questions for applicants, 
[ have e1 ivored to select those, the answering of 
which w | determine the applicant’s general know] 
lve of the su t; and not such would simply 
test I ity to repe Irom memory the exact words 
of ¢ ynized author. ‘The following lists of 
que n on the subjects of geography, grammar, his- 
ry | arithmetic, which were used during the year, 
re here inserted, to give an idea of the nature of the 
juestior ibmitted to teachers on examination: 
GEOGRAPHY. 


thematical geography, solar 


r and equatorial diameter, 


Jehne m system, 


north pole, solar ye Com 


different grand divisions with respect to 


their extent of coastline. Name three uses of moun- 
tair Name the principal mountain ranges of North 
America; of Asia, Name four oceanic move 


ments, and describe each. State the width, velocity, 


color and temperature of the gulf stream, By what 
three river systems is North America drained ? What 
part is drained by each ? What are isothermal lines ? 
Mention the region of greatest heat in each hem 
isphere. Namethe great circles on the earth’s sur- 


face, and tell why they are called great, Describe 
the Tropics and Polar Circles, and tell why they are 
loc.wed where they are, When the sun is over the 
Tropic of Cancer, how far north and south do his 
rays extend? What place on the earth has neither 
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latitude nor longitude ? What is the axis of the earth ? 
Why is the earth not a perfect sphere? What is the 
position of the earth in the planetary system ? Name 


What officers constitute the President’s Cabinet, and 
; how are they chosen? In what manner, and for 
how long a time, are the judges of the Supreme 


and describe the three classes of winds. What direc- | Court appointed ? Name the different wars in which 


tions would be pursued, and what waters traveled, 
in sailing from Canton to Liverpool? When is air 
said to be saturated ? What is moisture? . What is 
dew? Fog?. Cloud? Rain? Hail? What is 
meant by rainless regions ? Account for their lack 
of rain. In what parts of America are such regions 
found? Bound Alaska. Namé its capital and the 
capes extending from its coast. Name the peninsulas 
of Europe. Name four commercial cities in each 
grand division, Mention some countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere which are too cold for the growth 
of the cereals. Name the cereals produced in the 
United States, and five of the states in which they are 
produced, Name three plants from which beverages 
are produced. What and where are the following: 
Archangel, Crimea, Tunis, Madagascar, Wight, Ge- 
neya, Adelaide, St. Elias, Euphrates, and Volga? 


GRAMMAR. 

What is language? Define orthography, spelling, 
declension, and conjugation. What do you under- 
stand by the terms ‘studying grammar,” and “teach 
ing grammar?” Into how many parts is grammar 
divided? Name and define each. What is an ele- 


mentary sound ? How would you teach orthography ? | 


Write a rule for the use of capital letters ? What are 
declinable words? Name and define the properties of 
the noun. State what you know about forming the 
plural of nouns. What properties have pronouns in 
common with nouns? What is an antecedent ? 
What is arelative pronoun? What besides pronouns 
are used in asking questions ? Define an active verb ; 
a passive verb; a neuter verb. Define the subject. 
What is voice? What is mode? What is the con- 
ugation of the verb?) How many modes have verbs ? 
Name them, Write a sentence illustrating each 
mode. Name the elements of a sentence, and define 
each. Define sentence, proposition, clause, syntax. 


Correct the errors in the following sentences : 


I expected to have gone yesterday Every day and every 
hout bring their own lessons of wisdom. He spoke of the men 
d things which he had seen ] must admit he is sagacious, 
tit cannot save him now I have no interests but that of 
truth and virtue. She is more more intelligent than any mem- 


ber of her family. 
Parse the italicized words in the sentences: 
Let each esteem others better than himself Prompt aid 


and mot promises 7s what we « ht to give 





Analyze the following sentences: 
Its excerses may be restrained without destroying its exist- 
1 to enjoy the confidence of | 


ence ‘Lo deserve, to acquire, and 


mankind, are the great cbjccts I 


of a worthy am! 





ition 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. 

Give an account of the discovery and settlement of 
America. Give an account of each war in which the 
colonies were engaged, How long since the adop- 
tion of the constitution of the United States? Who 
were the tories of 1776? Name some of the promi- 
nent American generals and statesmen who lived 
luring the Revolution? Who were Burr, Hamil- 
ton, Benton, Calhoun, Vallandigham, Thaddeus 
Stevens, and Robert E. Lee? Describe the manner 
of choosing the Chief Magistrate of the United 
States. The manner of choosing United States 
Senators and members of the House of Representa- 
tivés. What institutions for teaching the art of war 
are under the exclusive control of the United States 
government, and how do applicants gain admission ? 


| 
| 
| 
| 





the United States have been engaged. Tell when 
and with whom they occurred, and the results which 
| followed. What territory has been acquired, and 
| how acquired? From what sources are the revenues 
of the United States derived? From what sources 
are the revenues of Pennsylvania derived? From 


what sources are the revenues of the city of Pitts 


burgh derived ? 
ARITHMETI¢ 
The product of three numbers is 535500; one of 
the numbers is 60, and another 75; whatis the third ? 


t 








The sum of two numbers is 2487, and the greater 
is §53 more than the Jess; what are the numbers? 
| What is the greatest common divisor, and what is the 
| least common multiple of 2, 3, 4and ,°;? Theen 
| rollment of a certain school is 346, the average at 
tendance is 235; what per cent. of the enroi]ment is 
| the average attendance ? Multiply co4 by .o6, and 
| divide the product by .oococe6. Ther: e two 
numbers whose sum is I.1, and whose differe1 5 
2; what are the numbers? If 7 men or1t boys can 
| perform a piece of work in 28 days, in what time 
| can 11 men and 7 boys do the same ? The ngitude 
| of Cambridge, Eng., is 5’ 2/’” E., and Mohile, 
| Ala., 88° 17 29” W.; when it is 12 o’clock M. at 
| Mobile, what is the time at Cambridge ? 4 horse 
which cost me $135, I sold for $150 on nine months 
credit ; how much did I gain, money being worth 6 
| per cent.? A man drew 30 per cent. of his bank de. 
| posits, and expended 25 per cent. of the money thus 
| drawn to purchase a horse worth $97.50; how much 
money had he in bank ? If a pipe 3 inches in diameter 
discharges 12 hogsheads of water in a certain time, 
what must be the diameter of a pipe that will dis 
charge 48 hogsheads in the same time? e hori 
zontal distance between the eaves of a certai! ild 
ing is 40 feet; the elevation of the ridge above the 
eaves is 15 feet; whatis the length of the rafters? 
Reduce 2 toa decimal. Bought a horse for $140 
and sold him for $360 ; what per cent. did I make? 
Bought a horse for $360 and sold him for $140, 
what per cent. did I lose ? The differen: tween 
| 24 per cent. and §5 per cent. of a number is 60.45 ; 
what is the number? What is the pi nt worth of 
a debt of $956.34, one-third to be paid in one year, 
one-third in two years, and one-third in three years, 
money being worth five per cent.? My agent sold for 
me 4,00 bushels of wheat, at $2.20 per bushel, and 
invested the proceeds (after deducting his commis- 
sion of 2 percent. for selling and 3 per cent. fon 


buying) in sugar at 14 cents per pound; how many 
pounds of sugar did he purchase? If 14 men can 
perform a piece of work in 36 days, in how many 


days can they perform the same labor with the assist- 
ance of 7 more men? A wishes to exchange a ci! 
cular field that is 120 rods in diameter, for a square 


field containing the same amount of land; what must 
be the length of one of its sides? If the diameter of 
ag pound cannon ball be 5 inches, what would be 


the diameter of a 28-pound bail of the same mate- 


rial? Find the square root of 4,096. Find thecube 
root of 74,088. If 4 of a bushel of oats be given for 
2 of a bushel of corn, what is the cost of a bushel of 
oats when corn is 3 of a dollar a bushel. What 
is the time in the afternoon, when the time past noon 


is equal to } of the time to midnight ? What per 
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cent, advance must I pay for stocks which yield a 
dividend of 12 per cent., so that I may invest my 
money at 8 per cent.? Why does multiplying } by 
1 give a product less than the multiplier or multipli 
cand? What do you understand by the term, “ fro- 
ceeds of a note 7” what by the term, “ present worth” 
of a note? 


-_ 
—_— 


A COURSE OF STUDY. 








FOR UNGRADED DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 





‘“ RADED schools adopt some course of 
(. study as a matter of necessity. The 
same thing has been attempted in this state 
for the ungraded schools in a number of 
districts, and in several counties. These 
attempts may not have entirely succeeded, 
but they are likely to be repeated in dis- 
tricts that have already tried the exper- 
iment, and in others, until success is assured. 
To give system to the work of the school- 
room, and to render teaching effective, 
there must be a fixed course of study in 
every school, graded and ungraded, and it 
is not at all impossible to arrange a course of 
study that will suit all the schools of a dis- 
trict, a county, or even of a state. Califor- 
nia and Kansas, we believe, have adopted 
such a course for the whole state, and Illi- 
nois, it seems, intends to follow their exam- 
ple. The following outline contains the 
main features of a course of study adopted 
in the latter state by the State Association 
of county superintendents of schools, at a 
meeting held about a year since, and is now 
being introduced into schools as fast as cir- 
cumstances will admit. We do not endorse 
the Illinois course in all its parts; but on 
the whole, if we accept the studies named 
in it, and they are almost the same as those 
enjoined by our own laws, as the best, it 
seems well considered and worthy of careful 
examination. The duty of arranging a course 
of study for the schools of a district belongs, 
primarily, to the board of directors. Let 
these officers, then, give this outline the at- 
tention it deserves : 

BOOKS AND OTHER APPLIANCES NECESSARY. 
THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

The school-room should be provided with a set of 
primary charts, a set of outline maps, a dictionary 
and aclock, The teacher’s desk should be supplied 
with a complete set of the text-books adopted for the 
use of the school; also, with a daily register for re- 
cording the attendance of pupils. 

FIRST GRADE—D CLASS. 

Pupils Ages—Six to Eight (ordinarily)—The 
pupil’s outfit consists of slate and pencil, small ruler 
and first reader. 
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SECOND GRADE—C CLASS. 

Ages of Pupils—Eight to Ten (ordinarily).—-Pupil’s 
outfit consists of slate and pencil, second reader and 
primary arithmetic; for latter part of grade, a primary 
geography, copy-book or paper, and lead-pencil. 

THIRD GRADE—B CLASS, 

Ages of Pupils—Ten to Twelve (ordinarily).— 
Pupil’s outfit consists of third reader till finished, then 
fourth reader, complete arithmetic, primary geogra- 
phy till finished, afterward the intermediate; copy- 
book, paper for practicing, ink, pens, pen-holder, 
pen-wiper, and blotter. 

FOURTH GRADE—A CLASS. 

Ages of Pupils — Twelve to Sixteen.—Pupil’s outfit 
consists of fourth reader at first, and afterward the 
fifth reader; complete arithmetic, intermediate geo- 
graphy, United States histofy, grammar, spelliny- 
book, dictionary, and appliances for writing as in the 
third grade. After the age of fifteen or sixteen, 
pupils should be prepared to enter some high school, 


WORK FOR THE RESPECTIVE GRADES. 


FIRST GRADE, 

Reading in this grade includes the chart and first 
reader. ‘The grade will often be composed of pupils 
exercising on the one, and reading in the other, 
in which case a sub-division will necessarily exist, 
and then the teacher’s ingenuity will be taxed 
to exercise appropriately both divisions at the same 
time; but the skillful teacher will find little or no 
difficulty here, The word method is recommended 
in teaching childrento read, But little effort, if any, 
will be required to teach the names of the letters 
after the child once gets started in the reading. ‘The 
slate and pencil should be much used, At first, each 
little word learned should be printed, so as to fix the 
forms of the individual letters, As soon, as may be, 
however, the child should learn the scrif¢ form of 
letters, and thereafter the exercises should be written. 
And thus, with pencil or crayon in hand, and an oc- 
casional suggestion from the teacher in regard to the 
lesson to be prepared, or the picture or map to be 
drawn, the child will be profitably employed, and 
will scarcely find time to give the teacher trouble. 

Drills in phonic analysis (spelling by sound) should 
constitute a large proportion of the daily exercises in 
the primary grade. Pupils should spell by sound 
every word learned from chart or reader. 

Spelling by letters should begin soon after the 
reading, and no word should be passed, in any 
branch studied, until its spelling is mastered. Names 
of familiar objects should be spelled; also, words 
used in daily conversations. Writing or printing a 
part of each lesson on the slate will aid in learning 
to spell, 

The idea of numbers should be developed early. 
Children should practice counting as soon as they 
come to school, At first, they should count the real 
objects of the school-room. Addition and subtrac- 
tion of numbers to ten should be taught, using ob- 
jects, represented on the blackboard by marks, and 
using the word and for plus, less for minus, and are 
for eguals, Substitute figures for marks, and count 
forward to one hundred, and backward from that. 
Write and read numbers to onethousand. Learn the 
Roman notation to D. Add columns consisting of 
eight to ten figures. Aim at accuracy and rapidity. 
Secure neatness in writing numbers. 

Many children come to school with little knowl- 
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edge of correct forms of speech. Their errors 
should be ki: pointed out, and correct forms 
given. A cai dering on punctiliousne should 
be cons‘antly exercised by the teacher in correcting 
the language of the pup nd directing attention to 
their faulty exp t Lhe e of capitals in be 
ginning sentence I L be uught; also, some olf 
the uses of the per } 

Oral tnstructior fam r objects, with reference 
to their form color, properties and use 
should be piven 

Oral in ) ] ven in botany, alway 
h no ihe i i t hand fhe part inal 
form 1 tne eat ia » the flo , with thei dif 
ferences in different nts, should be pointed out by 
the teacher and « erved je pupil, and afterward 
the ppropriate t n hould | learned Ina imi 
lar way a id dom i inimals, and of me 
wild ones, ma | i c pt that may fre 
juently eemn ‘ to r J res lor the 
Lnimais icms¢ 

t IND GI rf 

In reading, 1 r n he i e finalls t unl 
the pu] I 1} to Sp r yvord romptt if 
! ht, t 1 i t é I \ wd in the le mm 

} to state t ! inten ind 
7) to read with} pe to md mor lion of the 
voice, The econd 1 1@t Hou rf taken in < } ‘ 

Phonic drill shoule kept up in connection with 
reading. 

Spelling should receive eful te ninthe way 

ready nda te ' 

Writing should be ! h penci ym paper 
Half the wri ine i be ento the strdy of 
forms of letters; e remainder to pr e. Portior 
ofl re ding lé n m re ] rie o! ie 

ns written, al vord I e! which are 
dictated by the teacher 

In arithmetic, accuracy and speed should both be 
ecured in perlorming the work of the fundamental 
rule and neatne in putting the work on the late 
r blackboard should be in ted on Correct deh 
nitions of term hould be carefully learned, and the 
leading principle firmly fixed 

In yeogr: tudy direction nal distance make 

yeog 
ictual measurement determine and describe the 
yundaries of the school-room and premise draw 
es representing them on slate or eisev here; map 
the home-farm, ving location of the house, barn, 
cribs, pig-pen, road, eck, if any, et Study, out of 
loors, continents, islands, gulfs, lakes, channels and 
vers, after a rain Books should be introduced into 
the latter part of the work, and fre juent use made ol 
tline maps. 

In language, continue to correct errors of speech 
Begin sentence making. Give mame words, action 

rds, etc from which sentence hould be con 


icted by the pupil 


Objects and natural s« hould be 


in the first grade, 


THIRD GRADE, 
It will be well to retain the second reader in this 
grade after it is completed, for review lessons. Ob 


ve directions given for reading in the second grade, 


and give a large share of attention to modulations of 


Begin to use the 





© voice in expressing thought 
cllonary. 
Phoni 


as 


and spelling should be studied 


Place the fey of the 


lysi 


ana 
inulcated in former grades, 
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dictionary, fo pronune t 
ire juent exe Ise ul 
pre ented 
Writing in yy 
Correct form If 
(Copying verse ira } 
tior hould be contit 
l nlia 
In arithmetic rt vt 
the roy rite i} 
ull nut r to 100 
nutniove s mm 
I  prol i" 
Ke ( ri 
In hy, ear 
yrre y nu | ] 
bou ri mou ! 
cities, and the ag 
in tric ith Y 
me! ré nn t 
eact | 
In grammar, t¢ i 
fou 4 ] { 
be lire I} i 
pronouns ar i 
In natur ’ 
le bot | 
é ol th { 
ind a rot t 1 
or n pl slo , } 
the properties of 
int } re 
| 
lithe f { 
th Dut n 
tah ni ri f 
er he teacher 1 
mut | ne 
mie? T ti 
ul i ‘ sf ft 
i | with 
piece d 
I he nnoni 
} j i j 4 } 
\ n gy tl 
} ye ‘ , 
eek ff eT { 
| 
I 
Writing shou ‘ 
li work 4 
ecn i I y 
through | 
form nou | i¢ I 
p i eomelt i 
(;¢0 raphy mu if 
S h 1 (ontin 
irom iiine map M 
principal m intatt r r 
cation of th different | 
continent, and their pi 
A text-book in grammar, 
given to the p pil, na ihe 
learn the whole of it 
A iit i¢ tex 0 17 
hould lso be given t t 
studied as far as the adopti 
tion, separate the history of the Unite 
four great periods: /77rs/ 
tions; Second, Scitlement 
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jnstment of rival claims, culminating in the birth of , 
the nation ; Fourth, Constitutional period, or period 
of presidents. Every place and country alluded to | 
should be traced on the map, and in studying the 
settlements, maps of them should be male 

Fhe work in natural science should be outlined as } 
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° 7 
in the third more full and 


th yrough 
: > | > C > late -hool 
The fo wing programme contemp ates a scno 
the four grades are aboul equal as to members. 


It is sufficiently flexible to admit of variation, when 


grade, but should be 


where 


expedient 


4 FOR ENOON, 


TIME. {mM CLASS RECIT ATIONS, rub! 
_ a 
} g.00 tO 9.15) 15) Opening Exe es 
} 915 to g.30\1 D Reading and Spe g. Aand I in H y: C, Reading 
@70 to 9.48/15 “ie Reading and Spelling. A and B, ¢ | nd Hi y;: D, Prim 
; 9.48 to 10.08! 2 3. Geography. 4 Gramma ( D, Slat 
} 30.08 to 10. 30! 22 A. History or Geog’ y. B, rar C Arithmet D, Silat 
} 
} £0.30 to 10,.45)}1 Recess. te : ' a 
| to 45 tor sit D Numbers. A. ar B, Gr var: C, I adi g and Spelling 
| 50.55 to 1.08) 13 ( Arithmetic. A, and B, Arithmet }) Pri ting and Writing. 
} 12.08 to 11.23, 15} B. Oral Grammar. A, Arithm C, Speiling ; D, Drawing. wy ; 
bar. 3 tO 11.40 17 A Grammar B, A ’ Spelling D. Writing on Blackboar 
j 53.40 tO 12.00 20 A. B. C. D Writing. 
AFTERNOON 
1.00 tO 1.05 Si Singing 2 : 
1.05fo 1.20'8 dD. Reading and Phonics. |A and B, Re C, Langu 
r.20to 1.38 18 C. Reading and Phor A and B, t Db, D 
1.38 to 1.58 20 B Arithimeti \ cs lS C, Language 
1.58 to 2.20 22} A, Arithmetic. B. Pt and Sj ? LD) and C, Spelling 
2.20 to 35 85) Recess. 
2.35 to 2.45 10} Music or Drawing cfs 
2.45 to 3.0015 D. Spelling and A IB ¢ 1H C, Rea and Spellin 
;ooto 3.18 18 ¢c. Language A and B, ¢ H D, Dism 1 
to 3.38 20 3. Reading and Spelling. A, Na > ( D i i 
| 4.38 <0 400 22 A. Reading and Spelling. B Dra» 5 
The first column shows the time of beginning and | the fourth shows the occupation of those classes en 
endimg an exercise; the second the amon? of time | gaged in study during thattime. Spelling is expect- 
employed ; the third the particular exercise to be} ed to he a part of each exer Singing and mu 
5 alan arene the whale o S ot the s time 
conducted during that time, (which can be varied sic shou ngage the whole school at the same time, 
- - 
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that Prof. Chamberlain, the 


E. learn 
first assistant in the high school of 


ork, has resigned on account of ill-health. 
York, has resigned nt of ill-healt} 
The vacancy has not yet been filled. Four 


months of the present school year remain. | 
A fine opening for | 


Salary $100 per month. 
a good teacher. 


OnE of the best edited and most spirited 


publications of the kind that has ever come | 


nto our hands was the Daily Cosmopolite, 
issued at Girard, Erie county, by Charles 
Stow, during institute week, and containing 
a very full report of the proceedings with 
comments thereupon. Such papers add much 
to the interest of an institute, and serve a 
good purpose as instructors of the people. 


THe well-timed and earnest article on 


** Graded Schools’’ which we print else- 
where in this number, is from the pen of an 
mtelligent citizen of the county of Chester. 


JEPARTMENT. 


| It will well repay thoughtful consideration 
Let no reader of the JoURNAL pass it by un- 
read, In sending it the author says, ‘* I do 
desire that every child born amongst us 
{shall have an opportunity to obtain a good 
English education, and 1 believe wise states 
manship would furnish it.”” This doctrine 
we endorse with all emphasis. 





Messrs. Epitors —In the November number of 


| the JOURNAL is a curious and interesting presentation 
of some of the “ mysteries of the circle; but in 
lently bestowed on the article, 
table on page 152, five times 
| repeated, an unaccountable familiar 


beginning 3.14159; only the first twelve 


spite of the labor evi 
there appears in the 
error in the 


} number 


| decimals are correct; the true value as given in at 
| least six mathematical works that I have compared | 
3-141 592 053 559 793 235 462 643 353 250. Ww 


THE school authorities and friends oi 
|education throughout the state will not fail 
| to notice the action of the superintendents 
in their recent meeting at Washington, in 
|regard to the approaching Centennial at 
| Philadelphia. The feeling shown in refer- 
| ence to it was of the most favorable charac- 
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ter. The United States Commissioner of | 


Education, Gen. Eaton, will do all in his 
power to make the educational part of the 
exposition a success. The leading school 


officers of the other states will heartily co- | 


operate in the movement, and make every 
effort to have their states creditably repre- 
sented. But our own state will be expected 
to take the lead in the whole affair, as it is in 
our chief city the exposition will be held, 
and it is high time the note of preparation 
was sounded. The Centennial will be held; 
we have committed ourselves too far to let 


that remainsto be answered is shall it be the 
equal of the great expositions of Europe, an 
honor to the nation, or will we allow it to 
end in such a partial success as will shame 
us in the eyes of the world. In view of all 
this, let our cities, counties and institutions 
of learning, begin to bestir themselves. An 
outline of the work to be done will be found 
in the report of the committee on the Cen- 
tennial, appointed at Washington. The 
JouRNAL will be glad to publish suggestions 
concerning details, 


Tue name of the Agricultural College of 
Pennsylvania has been changed to that of 
Pennsylvania State College. ‘The change,”’ 
saysthe Bellefonte Xepubiican, ‘‘ was desired 
because the old name misled many persons 
as to the character of the college, and failed 
to express the breadth of purpose contem- 
plated by the law of Congress under which 
it received its endowment. 
tinctly stated that the institutions organ- 
ized under it ‘shall have as their leading 
object, without excluding other scientific 
and classical studies, and including military 
tactics, to teach such branches of learning 
as are related to agiiculture and the me- 
chanic arts.’ ”’ 

The Republican adds : 
no change will be made in the courses of studies, o1 
the practical working of the institution, Agricul- 
ture, natural science, the classics, civil engineering 
and military tactics will all be taught as heretofore. 
Through the co-operation of the trustees of the Me 
chanics’ High School of Pennsylvania, a professor 
ship of mechanical engineering will be established 


The law dis- | 


Under the change of name, | 


| and if such ‘‘identity of education’’ 
| where characterizes our 


this year, and by the liberality of citizens of Phila- | 


delphia and Harrisburg, a printing-office and appa 
ratus for teaching telegraphy will be added to the 
present facilities for instruction, With the approval 
of the trustees, the president, Dr. Calder, has under- 
taken to collect $10,000, to be used toward the pay- 
ment of the floating debt. Although that effort has 


just been entered upon, half of the sum has already 
been subscribed, and it is believed the full amount 
will be speedily secured. 


| 


| 
| 


' tion from thoughtful educators. 
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Dr. Epwarp H. Ciarke’s *‘Sex in Edi 
cation’’ seems to be « onsidered by some ol 
our non-professional exchanges as a conclu 
sive argument against the co-education of 
the sexes. Wedo not so consider it. We 
freely admit the importance of the contri 
bution Dr. Clarke has made to the science 
or the policy of education. He is evident 
ly a sincere searcher after truth, and the 
facts he presents, and the principles he lays 
down, should receive respectful considera. 
His state 
ments withal are not unmixed with error; 


: r ose at thi - simply te 
the matter drop now; and the only question | but our purpose at this time is simply to 


say that, admitting all he claims, it does 
not follow that pupils of both sexes may 
not be best taught in the same institution 
No judicious friend of 
ever claimed that boys and girls should pur 
sue precisely the same course of study, 
Perhaps the wisest teachers would not even 
recommend all boys to study exactly the 
same branches. regard should be 
had to special tastes and special talents. 
There are, indeed, certain branches that all 
th the 
greater number it is well to permit some 


co-education has 


psome 


boys and all girls should study; but w 


| choice, not only to boys and girls as sexes, 


but to individual boysand girls. Now, what 
we hold is, that all necessary diversity of 
study can be allowed in the same institu 
tion, and that there are both 
and moral advantages arising from 


1 


ting the two sexes together that more than 


intellectual 
educ a 


counterbalance any inconvenience growing 


out of a multiplication of classes. Dr. 
Clarke himself does not object to the kind 
of co-education we advocate. Hesays, ‘It 
is against the co-education of the sexes, in 


education, that 


this identity 


tdentical co 
physiology protests; and it is 
of education, the prominent characteristic 
of our American 
produced the evils described in the clinical 
part of this essay.’’ ‘That is, he means to 
say, boys and girls should not 
taught the same branches, to the same ex 
tent, in the same classes, and in the same 
way, as boys. In this he is quite right; 
any- 


this sense of 
school system, that has 


always be 


American school 
system, although we are not aware of it, it 
is an evil which Dr. Clarke does well to 
combat. We shall have more to say on 
this subject hereafter. 

Tue Pittsburgh Central Board of Educa 
tion has established a free school for mechani- 
cal drawing. Superintendent Luckey sug- 
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‘sted the idea, the board carried it int 


r 
ge 


effect, and the school, with some eighty or a 


hundred students, is a marked success. ‘Vhe 
Pittsburgh Ze/egraph of a late date has thi 
following account of it : 








Prof. William H. Streeruwitz, a well-known 
competent civil engineer and architect, has eof 
the school, and is assisted by Prof, L. Solms, 
man who is also thoroughly acquainte 
branches he teaches. Commencing é Ik 
one hour is devoted to geometri wing 
hour to practical drawing, or the ay 
parts of machinery. It is intended to te 
eral principles of mechanical drawing which may 
applicable or useful to almost any of the mee 
trades. No regular or limited course has as yet been 
established, though this will probably be done wher 
the school has become a little better estal hed and 
organized. The number of scholars } 

ipidly increasing that the room at pres¢ pied 
is scarcely sufhcient to accommodate t} ’ wi 
rooms on the first floor of the school bu ive 
been secured, and the school will soon be diy j 
two classe Those who attend evince | i iter 
est in the school which ts tru encou! » tl 
teachers und the central | yard, nd cle y ‘ah 
that their efforts to benefit the young me I t 
city are thoroughly appreciated Che prof cem 
well satisfied with the progres elr ‘ 
making, and all visitors to the schoo! ! 
porter noticed severa st evening m I 
opinion, 

Although the school is principally for 
of young men who do not attend 100 ( 
day, the members of the fair sex, it m re } 
rrevocably “ barred out,” Abo la 
teachers of the city schools are regular puy though 
they devote their time chiefly to free-} } ‘ Ww 

No scholars under fourteen years of age e re rv 
ed, though above that there seems to | I nit, a 
men of thirty and even older are in regular tte 
dance, and are apparently as much int t the 
young men of eighteen. ‘The number enrolled 
present is one hundred and five, and as before 
mated is increasing nightly, The trades represented 
are as follows: Carpenters, 30; ma hinists, 153 ] 
tern makers, 9; moulders, 12; blacksmiths, 5; « 
makers, 3; locksmiths, 1; painters, 5; deutists, 1 
printers, 2; architects, 2; plum ers, 2; druggists, 1; 
bricklayers, 1; landscape drawers, 1 yeneral 12 

[he last classification includes thos« e e} 
gaged in some gen¢ ral mechanical w , or wi 
have no particular trade. That this sch , if con 
tinued, will accomplish an inestimable amount of 


good cannot be doubted ; and who know 
may develop a modern Fulton or another George 
Stephenson ? 


Ir must be confessed that the new con- 
stitution does not treat with much favor the 
charitable or private educational institutions 
of the state. First, it forbids the 
of appropriations to them except by a two 
thirds vote of all the members of th 

lature, or at all if they are sectarian or 
denominational in character. ‘Then, and 
worse, it is a question whether it does not 
impose taxes upon them. 


making 


Legis- 


All this seems to | 


} 
| 


SCHOO 


narrow, impolitic and unworthy the wise 
ind ¢@ i men ¥ sat in the convention 
that fr constitution 

| gislatu uthorized by the con 
stitut t ex } irom taxation certain 
k ( pro] ty mol them that pos 
b stitutions of purely publhie 
( Tt ! d that this ex] ess 
1 ! M \ erpreted I} con 
vel iv not VE meant to tax the 
pt f our colles icadem and 
yt t | t | wit! yf ny 
rete l , n ey d I ror 
freq ded by the state on this ground; 
but tne } ve cnosen by which to 
t inte ( S tainly, to say th 
fortunate. ‘The words used 
may y cor! t, but they nvey 
) 

1 wrol ( n to tne popul n nd. 
() o€ y men rial zea the leg- 
1 ( eX pt them from taxatron on 
t 1 that they institutions of 
| rity within the meaning 
oO! ( stitut nd we hope they are 
right | heartily wish them success. It 
wi shame for the state of Pennsyl 
the p perty her liberal citizens 
oly to found institutions of learning 
[t l iL en f to refuse to aid them by 
i] tiol much worse to weaken 


them by taxation. We append several par 


D ) { memori < ove allud d to. 
| | i) represent SI y}] IWS 
i r ) tu | re é } by 
‘ n the cin al peralior 
< ’ that all the pr erty held 
é ‘ e and invested f s. has 
) y vo t col 1 for the 
< f « ion; and tl he grounds 
sophic ppar scientifi 
t le income from the 1 perty ad 
m m e wholly and entire " te 
| e f iberal and professi 1 educa 
t wise | 1 tl 14 ol private means, t 
e advantages so as to bring 
n the reach of the greatest possible num- 
i , an urgely to make such education gratuitou 
[hat in the previous constitutions and legislation 
( tate “ bodies of men incorporated for the ad 
V en . learning’’ have been classi 


institutions, and in that character 


have been encouraged and protected in the enjoy 


ment of many #ther privileges and immunities, a 
Ww 1s that of exemp ion from taxation. 
| this charitable use of the income of these in 


s relieves the state from the cost of this higher 


education, for it is not to be supposed that the state 
of Pennsylvania would withhold from her sons thes« 


idvantages. 





indispensable 

Chat to unlock the treasures of the world’s wisdom 
preserved in the literature both of ancient and mod 
ern nations, to apply the discoveries of science to the 
increase of the wealth and the improvement of th 


social condition of the people, and thus to bring the 
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experience of all nations to bear upon the still unset forth. 


tled problems of liberty and government, is no less a 
charity, than to alleviate merely physical suffering. 

That the collegiate this state are by 
their respective charters ofer ¢ 


therefore Audlic charities, within the meaning of the 


instituttons ol : 
mmon use, and are | ! 


’ 


d¢ 


a 
i 


} 
‘a 
i 


constitution. ple. 


That the effect of a tax upon the property of edu- 
cational institutions will inevitably be to ré press their 


t 


growth; to alienate the confidence and patronage of 


2) 


} 
I 


" 
nome 
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rs 





have 


few unthinking 


drawn from them con 
disparaging to the it 


} 


SCT] 


have provoked comment i 
quarters, both in and out of the state 


ble I 


blers from beyond 


ie gence I 


» 1] 
Several well-informed new 
have first wondered at and 
d the figure and till othe 


the friends of education in other states, who, attracted taken for granted t 
by the liberal spirit of the institutions of Pennsylva Statements and att 
nia, have not only sent their sons hither to be edu- | them Numerous I 

‘ ‘ ] ‘ ] 1. 

ated, mm ve — . ox p peveromsly ° their en- Irom our own and 
lowment; to drive the millions of capital annually Rig eRe EERE ES Cal 
contributed to the purposes of education by the citi in explanation Of tn 
zens of Pennsylvania from this commonwealth into | 1Ng for intormatt 
other states, where a liberal educational policy pre which the q ilificati 
vails, thus building up their institutions with our | measured. All this 


capital; and to compel the young men of this state 
to seek the advantages of liberal education beyond 


, thereby attaching their sympat 








wuur boundari« 








} 
ent of common schools. ol 
j 


it 
it 


What we 


These statements, so prominently put | Certificate 


hiect 


hies tn | tion il Sul 


institutions in which the honor of Pennsylvania has lo all those desiri cf we now 
no share. to ve such 1 rm n “ ( 
And that under the enlightened policy of Pennsyl- | to ynders he figures of t e} 
vania these institutions h received in trust, as | 1 F 
ae fo draw prot! I ie! ( S trom 
well from citizens of other states as from citizens of | ‘ . P 
Pennsylvania, more than $25,000,000, the expendi- | rst of all, . d b ul 
‘3 : . : : we Pe ; 5 , 
ture of which in building and otherwise within the | teachers of Phila pnhia [ 
limits of the state has given employment to skilled | the statement 
lal} and de ne nuh indn ° creatly | 
abor and Na velope public i Gestry;. nee greatly | In Pennsvlva 1 there are fou ! 
enhanced the value ol ail adjacent taxabie property; | ’ 
, ‘ . - fé 1 2 . | te if hers cert rit { > ed Z ? 
has drawn to the localities where they have been es " ' : 
° 7 . . ‘ ofecs ? , ‘ | ta 
iblished a population valuable to the state; and , Pro ional,Permanent andS ‘ 
that their regul perations annually attract to the | No t her can receive a Prov ) 
public business of the state, or retain in local circula- | cate. ora certificate of the lowest er 
avements ; rrent e ates 3 du. | : 
lon, for impt ‘amen nd curt expenses of edu less, in the language of the law, he} 
ition, not tess than 52,000,000; and all this, is be- | 1 a oe ‘ 
F . fair Knowle otortn raphy, rea 
ore shown, without any “ private or corporate profit ) sed ig 
to the corporators.’ Ing reography, Eng 1 grammal 
j and written mM C2 ry olt 
> 
. ; . , | States. and e ft yf f 
POOR TEACHERS. ; a 
iexaminers do ir ¢ z i 
a — | 1 
oun “, , . i} must pos S Kl 
rhe State superintendent s recent report } | P nal ¢ Py 
. } 1i¢ ro ) | 
ontained the following paragraph : me nal o Tes 
, , Higuics - A , 
Of the 15,003 teachers receiving certificates to teach | ‘ . ‘ 
- : cat Indl 18S ONLV L to ) \ 
luring the year, only 374 were found to have a , 
t , ' ’ ad ; tf 17 } . ? ? 
‘thorough” knowledge of reading, writing, arithme orougn vs : 

. J 7 - 9 | . { 
ic, geography and grammar, an 1 that practical pre- phamea in | rro Cert 
paration for their profession which ensures succes . | at the sal time | id l 
If to this number there be added all who taught nerienc in tea S , 

‘ , js eS | ee vy I 
uring the past year, holding professional and per- | - 
s t 4 t 7 : : t iw 1] not ena ntooht 
nanent certificate normal school diplomas, it | : 
' ‘ , ’ *Y { > } cf an | 
vill be found that we have only about 2,500 teachers | ot rtificate He must fi pr 
fully qualified for their work. Many who hold pro- | Dv actual p1 ce in x 
sional certifi I = true, are counted goud teac I \ { 14.020 Teé 
‘ . | 
ichers, but they re good only as apprentices, | tioned in tl Cy Superint d : 
> oe sh toa .: ' | 
rovernor Hartranft, in his annual message, | as either not ( y 1 cel 
juotes the first sentence of this paragraph, | or as defi nt in hat pract 
nd expresses his urpris is follows: } ration tor ell ] ion wW 
1 i ‘7 " 
“Of the 15,003 teachers receiving certificates to | success here may | und in fact 
— ear, only 374 were found to have many graduates of colleges and hig 
srrough’ knowledge of reading, writing, arithme- 
bed * _— pe. age i it is not necessal for the pur 
, geography and grammar, and that practical pre ; rs ; 
ition for the rol yn which ensures success.” | CXPianation to say anything a 
1 elf pl ¢ Sul ucce © | 
s the startling declaration made by the superinten- | fications necessary to entitl pel 
7 } ) ; 
tain the still higher Permanent o1 
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Now we have about 2,500 teachers in the 
state outside of Philadelphia who hold one or 


the other of the three higher grades of teach- 


ers’ certificate ; and of the 15,003 teachers | ; 


receiving certificates during last year, 374 ré 

ceived certificates of some one of these higher 
grades. The restall have, or ought to have, 
a fair knowledge of the branches named in 
their certificates, and among them are many 
very good scholars who have had no experi- 
ence in teaching. 
with the teachers of other states I am pre- 
pared to say that I fully believe that meas- 
ured by our standard no better qualified body 
of teachers can be found anywhere. 

But does it follow that our teachers are as 
well qualified as they ought to be; that 
the strictures of the report were out of place 
or too severe? Not at all. It will be ad- 
mitted by all who are acquainted with the 
subject, that no one can teach a branch of 
knowledge well who does not understand it 


thoroughly, and that even good scholarship | 


With some acquaintance | 


is but a small part of the qualifications | 


needed to become a first-class teacher. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of our children are there- 
fore in the hands of persons only partially 
qualified to instruct and train them, and it 


is important that the people should be so 


informed as to demand and _ pay teachers | 


fully prepared for the work of their profes 
sion. The right policy is to set up a high 
standard and work up to it. ‘This Pennsyl- 
vania means to do. 

What has now been said 1s a sufficient an- 
swer to all who hold sentiments similar to 
those of ‘‘Director,’’ expressed below, whose 
communication we take from the Chester 
Evening News of Jan. 30: 

DIRECTOR’S COMMUNICATION 

Mr. Editor —The message of Gov. Hartranft 
quoted a statement from the report of the State Si 
perintendent concerning the incompetency of teach- 
ers, by which it appears that not three in every hun 
dred have “that practical preparation for their pro 
fession which insures success.” 

The conception of what their attainments shou 
be is indicated by the expression, “A thorough 
knowledge of reading, writing, arithmetic, geography 


g, 
and grammar.”’ Such random assertions and sweep 


1) 
ia 


ing conclusions, based upon hasty and il) considered 
observations of the facts, are not very creditable to 
the high officials of a great state. 
system is equaldn importance toany other institution 
in the state, amd surely demands careful thought and 
speech whem Commented on by those in position to 
greatly influence public opinion and action. The 
truth is that only a small part of the whole number 
of teachers in the state need a thorongh knowledge 


Our public S( hoo! | 
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and a very large portion of all the teachers are en 
gaged in these primary branches. To employ in the 
primary schools only teachers who have a thorough 
knowledge of grammar and geography, or even 
horough knowledge of the branches they teach— 
writing and arithmetic—would not only be 
ily expensive, but would also be unproft- 
able in another way, A teacher who has devoted the 
necessary time and labor to acquire such a thorough 
knowledge, has become qualified for the teaching of 
1] 


the rudiments to small children. A girl of sixteen 

years, fresh from the grammar school, is worth for 

such a purpose more than the Governor and the State 
| Superintendent both together 


We have several teachers here in Chester that come 
up t requirements of the standard established 
by the State Superintendent; but the majority, l am 
happy to state, are yet only striving for the attain 
They are in that period of 
their development when they make excellent primary 

] Our teachers in the gram 


such proficiency. 


ment o 


and secondary teachers. 
mar schools and in the high school are fully up to the 
} ,and Chester 
)the highest, compare wel! 


iirements of the state officials 
che s, from the lowest t 
But our primary and 


with any others in the state. 
secondary teachers,who greatly outnumber the others, 
stop below the requirements and yet fill their place 
just as usefully as the other teachers. DIRECTOR, 

The question is viewed from a different 
stand-point, if not with a different spirit, by 
the editor of the Crawford /ourna/, Mead 
ville, Jan. 20. 


JOURNAL'S EDITORIAL, 


A Starthne Adm n.—There is one portion of 
Governor Hartranft’s admirable message which seems 
to have attracted very little attention, and yet it is the 

oe mine paracraph in the whole document. and 
most als ng paragraph in the whole document, and 
one that lls for immediate consideration. It is the 


portion relating to the subject of educationin the 
Is, and the qualifications of the teachers 

In the particular paragraph referred 
to, the Governor says that “of the fifteen thousand 


and three teachers receiving certificates to teach 
during the year, only three hundred and seventy-fou: 
we found to } i. ‘thorough knowledge of reading, 
writing, arithmetic, g¢ ography and grammar, and 


that practical preparation for their profession whicl 


ns ICce Phis statement is supported by th 
St intendent of schools im his last annual 

j 

It ertainly startling at first sight, and the intel- 
9 tizen who believes in education as the essen 
tial of national prosperity, and who has been wont to 
consider our system of common schools immeasur: 
bly superior to any other, will, perhaps, think the 
Governor and Superintendent are mistaken, Sut let 


1moment those teachers wit 
If they are mostly from the 


all to mind for 
whom he ts acquainted. 
ibly nine out of ten are young, 


inexperienced girls, or men with no aptitude fos 


rural districts, prob 





| teaching, but have brought up as pedagogues for the 
imple reason that other work is dul) during the 
| winter and they have nothing else to do. The 


} 


| 


of the branches indicated by the superintendent To | 


teach beginners in reading and arithmetic, a thorough 
knowledge of grammar and geography is not needed ; 


| 


majority of teachers, however, consist of young 
ladies who have never attended school outside the 


trict where they were born, or at best but one or 





two terms have been passed at any school of preten 
sion; and without experience, without any but 
superficial education, without even a thorough a< 
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quaintance with the common English branches, and 
without any training to fit them for their profession, 
they are called upon to take charge of our schools. 
“It is not so much the teacher’s office to impart 
knowledge, as to show his pupils how to get it,’’ is 
trite and true. If a man desires a house built, or a 
gun or watch made, he is particular to employ only 
a proficient in the trade. But he gives the mental 
and moral training of his children into the hands of 
one who is not fitted either by theoretical or practi- 
cal knowledge for so grand and holy a work. This 
should not be. It is false economy, it is wasteful ex 
travagance, to longer continue this ruinous policy. 
Our schools must be supplied with trained and com- 
petent instructors. Our normal schools must be in- 
creased in number, and it would seem from the 
Governor’s admission that they are notso efficient as 
they might be. 

The teacher’s profession is a noble one—the 
nobiest of all—and instead of the beggarly pittance 
doled out to its members, liberal salaries should be 
given. When men and women are as well paid for 
their labors in this calling asin others, there will be 
no need of the state assisting normal schools. That 
we need trained instructors no one will deny, nor 
that we needa relief from that wretched management 
of our schools by that great army of young girls who 
make the school house a stepping stone to matrimony, 
and who intend to continue in the profession only so 
long as may be necessary to attain that end. There 
are teachers who are qualified, who love their calling, 
but the extract we quote above shows their number 
to be small. And yet this is but one view of the 
question. A reform iu politics and society is de- 
manded, as the revelations of the last five years 
prove. Where is there a better place to begin it 
than in the common schools of the country ? 


> - 
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PRIMARY READING. 





By $. H. Binford, City Supt., Richmond, Va. 
EGARDING elementary instruction in the art 
of reading as of vital importance, we endeavecr 
to adopt that method which is most natural—teaching 
zwords in the same manner that children learn to dis- 
tinguish odyec/s and learn their names 

1. We teach whole words as the signs of things, 
qualities, etc, 

2. After a number of words have been taught, so 
that they can be easily known at sight, we teach the 
analysis of the word by its elementary sounds. 

3. When the words can be distinguished and the 
elementary sounds given, we teach the names of the 
letters and their order in spelling. 

4. We require the pupils to pronmounce—sound— 
spell the word 

5. We group words into phrases and sentences. In 
order that this method may be mure fully understood 
we will take up each step more in detail, 

First.— Whole words. We take any object with 


which the child is familiar—suppose we have a haf. | 
Hold up the object before the class—talk about its 
various parts, their uses, the different kinds of hats, 
etc., etc., until we have thoroughly aroused the in- 
terest of the scholars. 
Next show the picture of a hat, or if you have not 


a picture. draw a hat on the board. Make the chil 
dren see the difference between the 4a¢ and the fii 
ture of the hat. 

After they fully understand this difference, then 
print on the board the cord hat. 

Now lead them to perceive clearly the difference 
between the fat, the picture of the hat, and the word 
hat. 

At the close of the lesson, let the scholars take 
slates and pencils and piint the word hat. Their first 
, we find 
rapid improvement. Little hands must be kept busy, 
and we find this plan to be pleasant and profitatle. 

At the next lesson we review the preceding lesson 


| efforts are very crude, but if we persevere 


| and teach an additional word, adopting such meth 
| of . . 

| ods to keep the children interested, as will readily 
| suggest themselves to any ingenious teacher 


| After the pupils have learned a number of familiar 


words, such as 


hat, man, top, bell, ball, 
mat, fan, box, net, saw, 
rat, bag, shoe, egg, chalk, 


and can readily name them at sight when pointed out 
on the blackboard, on a chart, or in a book, we pro- 
ceed to 

Second—Analysis of words by sounds. 

Jn first presenting the subject of elementary 
sounds, we require the teacher to give the simple 
sounds of letters, and require the pupils to imitate 
her, When their organs of hearing and speech have 
been trained to distinguish and imitate the sounds, we 
teach the sounds of letters in simple words, 

For example, take the word /a/,and let the teach- 
er make the sounds in it distinctly—h-a-t, Then fet 
the pupils make the sounds in the same way 

We proceed in this way and teach the pupils to 
make the sounds in each of the words learned. 

Vhird—After the children can fronounce and 

und the words, we teach the names of letters. 

Select the word /aé and print it on the blackboard 
several times; also print each letter in it separately, 
everal times. 

Point to the word fat and require the pupils to 


pronounce and OunM Zit Now lé¢ il the ie of the 
first letter &; show them this letter in the word and 
among the other letters and words, and require them 
to give its name Teach the letters @ and ¢ in the 
same manner. Then point to each letter inthe word 
| and require the pupils to name them in order. 
Proceed in this way until the whole alphabet is 
learned, 
Most of our children learn the alphabet before 
reaching this step. 
The letters of the alphabet are taught z# fhetr or 
ter, after a// the letters are known. 


Fourth—After we have taught a number of these 
familiar words, we combine the first, second and 
third steps, and review 
pronoun und—spell. 

Fifth—At this stage we teach the child words de 
noting gualities and actions, and lead them to group 


these with the words representing ¢hings, as new hat, 


by requiring the children to 


old mat ; good man, etc., etc. 
The little words, such as a, fhe, was, et 


. @ ., we treat 
is they become n¢ essary, and not before. 

At the close of each lesson requu the children to 
print or write the words or phrases learned. 


In order to add to our vocabulary of words we fre 


| quently request the children to give words to be 


printed on the board. This is an admirable exercise, 
and comb.nes both pleasure and profit, 








; READING FROM I 


| fcur distinct and separate steps, 

1, Training the pupils to know 
: they can readily pronounce them 
2. Reading the sentences and 
; 
| 


thoughts expressed in each sente1 


j 4 Telling what has been read 
Great care 1s taken that ch of 
: oughly mastered before entering « 
Fit . Se 
Making the children fanilar u 
| lesson 


In the lower primary grades we 
columns on the blackboard, a 
to pronounce, sound, and spell thes 


readily distinguish all the words 


books and require the cl fo 7 
spelling, all the words in the I 
with the Jast word in each paragi 


in an order the reverse ot that 


; In the higher } 


nounees one word, the pupils the 
the third, the pupils the { rth, an 
Another very good exe! ise is t 





The teacher prints these w r 
: requires the class to pri unce, 
; each. As soon as the teacher 
: words can be readily pronounce 
is ready for the 
ECONIT l 
; Reading sentences an “ 
If the frsz lep has | 
wecan lead the child 1 t 
tence means something, 
of words, we will have no d 
: sentence read correctly 
The attention of the pupil may 
: by requiring them to f out wh 
: This is frequently done by 


close books ; t 
When the scholer can do this, let 





and /e// it by 1 from 
: An earnest teacher w 

other devices to lead her scl 
what is read. 
Require the punils | hew 
, ead 
| the meaning Ol wo7ads by ng them 
; 
PHIRD rt 


Reading 17t €ASY CONVE F 
| If the teacher finds that the 


song, monotonous tones, 


t is Som« 


select simple dialogues and have t! 
in a lively, spirited mannes 


Or the teacher may illustrate how 








If the preliminary instruction has 
| } 
arkl systematic, the children are now 


In teaching reading the exercises 


2. Reading in easy conversational 


to p nt out such words as they ca 


: , 
be read by reading it correctly 
the pupil to read it in the same manne 
a good reader in the class may be re: 
sentence or paragraph, and each of 
to read it as well. 
We endeavor to place a good n 
class, and “each them to appreciat 
/ *“ Let the voice of the te hei 
: during the reading lesson,” is our n 
; 
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AN intelligent director of Lancaster city, 
in acknowledging the receipt of the annual 
report of the superintendent of common 
schools, and offering his congratulations 
upon the remarkable educational growth 
that has recently taken place in our system 
of public education, has this to say concern- 
ing compulsory education: 


The most d yuraging feature noticeable in the 
report is the irregularity and non-attendance of pu- 
pils. Whilst the law makes it obligatory to provide 
for all, and takes one man’s property for the educa- 


tion of another man’s children, i pl vides no means 
heir attendance, but leaves it op- 





by which to secure 
tional with them to avail themselves or not of the 
facilities for education thus provided, The conse- 
quence is that thousands are willfully absent. What 
a waste of means! What a wrong to the taxpayers ! 
What disregard for the interests of the children them 


selves! Is it rioht? I think not, and yet I am not 


yet prepared to favor compulsion. Yet, in order t 
fully realize the object contemplated by the inaugura- 
tion of the system, I believe it must eventually come. 


A SCHOOL director of one of our leading 
counties, writes as follows: 
The greatest dtincuilty the in i ence ol p rents, 


and the consequent indifference of pupils. Thi 


indifference as «been go wing sin f 1 yption 
of the present hool law, and can be accounted for 
by the removal « the contr I of ea h scho 4, an | 
with it the feeling of responsibility, from the sub 
district committee to the dist t board. Theremedy 
is, In my opir 1, to be found bv returning the « 

trol of each 1001 to those who live in the sub 
listrict where is located This might be done by 


allowing them to elect one member of the district 
board. Hisspecial duty should be to look after | 
school in his own sul district. His general dutie 


should be to meet with the other directors for th 
transaction of the general busin of the distri 


I think I speak the general sentiment of this 


tion in regard to th matter, The people he 
generally regard the salary of the county superin 
tendent as an unwise expenditure of money. They 
think that the duties could be better performed by 
district superintendent, and especially the duty of 
visiting h ols. W h bout 209 Ss hoodls n th 
ounty, the most of them in session only from x to 
ight months, you see at once that he in 

them all anything like an intelligent supervision—in 
fact, not en 1 to be of much benefit. By relic 
ing him of this part of his duties, and reducing his 
salary accordingly, the need of district superintend 
nts would be felt, and w hould soon have more 


them, and consequently more system in oui 
h ols, 


THE MONTH. 
“HE state is divided into twelve normal 
school districts. In seven of these w 
lave normal schools now in full operation. 
Choree more have the requisite buildings in 
good state of forwardness. And now come 
icouraging reports from Beaver, in the 
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teachers’ salaries by $14,099; we 
000 more than last year in building and 


have spent 


school houses, and | 

ment of pupils is increased by 12,198 name 

average daily attendance by 3.727. The total 
exceeds the expen liture 


diture for schools 


year by $97,083.08, but there has been a d 
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furnishing 
af 


in return we find that the « 
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ments are made con- 


prosperity of St. John’s College, 


$70,-{| Encouraging state 


/ 


>! cerning the 


nroll- | . , . , 
1 | at Annapolis, Washington College, in Kent 
rd th i i ‘ : 

nen. | county, and the Agricultural College, where 
yf la free instruction is yviven to some 130 Stu- 


ind then the board adds these words, of 


the items of ** books and stationery,” iston | what they call the ‘‘ college of the future :’’ 
and office expenses,” and “ miscellaneou xpen ‘ : ash 
ses,’’ am junting to more than $22,099. With th: : ae rae one of the ute John A — 
exception of the appr ypriation for color | hools, ha , Lin the ha 7 “ the rese "9 = we by 
of which the counties received $40,714.52, this in nim ’ Ay a yA imated Mu not ae en 
crease. expenditvre has been provided for yunt - ode 10 irda he purpose of founding rail 
taxation, voluntarily imposed, for the proceeds of the oe | to bear his name. Not M uryland 
state school tax and free school fund were | than | #0" . SRS WAS Civ! ed ahi d will watch with 
in the previous year by nearly $11,090. - ° w Kt ape m3 — ee ew Sasi 
‘ Chere is more inquiry for exper l and | me m > wer of th ' eS sna be 
well-qualified teachers, and a gre ite: willingness to | *"''" : * , oe we _ “4 p- mn e saleies — 
pay them adequate salaries Several n high mene vues BO be —_ , t : the istees to 1 oe 
schools have been established, some academies on | *" &rehitectu ul only pensts: tag lasting memorial 
the old foundation have been transformed into pub- | of its founder, and a fitt ng tem e tor the votaries ot 
lic high schools, and many large graded hoo learning to worship in. With a a ee ee 
have assumed such proportions that we may ex ig tae f wues of the wealthiest of Anwri oa 
them before long to furnish the foundation fo ld colleges of the p it day, which ma ae Cutinasy 
tional high schools. Every effort on t} yf id of prtrona for if ga» al a S99 
school b ards to furnish better a mmodatio and na vu , to its h a = 
better teachers has been responded to by the peopl ! hee the experien e, the | rn ng, the 
and has resulted in an increase of pu id in a : the | sopay of Ine untry, | - 
higher appreciation of the school system. W in} | ; a by (racition, unteter l yy supermnes, 
: ' : : inh ) ynditions, with all the wisdom of 
point to instances where an old school-hou wa ' gy A eaes 
torn down, and one twice as large built in tead , ind with all the errors of the 
and yet the new house was too sm t nm I ag e not hop : the John 
date the unexpected increase of pupils [t it to | Hoy Un . , , mceived in such a spirit 
be added that, in the cases preferred to, the new mem . ch 8 Pp 7 mene — 
school-houses were complemented by new he y Bee rh me nag become the Na- 
at higher salaries. If the policy of p r g ‘ ited Sta 
houses, good furniture, and highly jualified teache [The complaints of former reports, that 
prevailed all over the state, the increased a lan th nt ren | building is unsuitable for 
would surprise the best friends of public ¢ l ion P hin shine normal si hool ire repeated 
‘ . . ‘4 . . ~ . ‘ ‘ l . 
Colored schools have been established in | 7] \¢ proposed change in the policy of ad 
all the counties, aggregating 225 schools, | » 1s both s to tl normal school. 
with 14,171 pupils. ‘Two difficulties hav ind the question of a proper provision for 
retarded the work of establishing thes th h ier edu yn of women, are pre 
schools—the want of good teachers and t ted the following paragraph 
want of suitable buildings. Large appro \\ tention to the fact that the 
priations to carry on the colored schools 11 t upidly b TTI llege fo 
asked for, and 20,000 children are expected | ™ cc RUN ay ‘ dais ony fan 
to attend them next year. ‘The board spea ze oe “ eps de ' v3 a 
thus of the normal school for the preparation | 7, ;8 a al n we Seiad ti. 1873 shi 
of colored teachers: 12 1 1874 re only § Che appropria 
The normal school for the education o | $10,099 yw the fi yoarding of such 
teachers is now in the eighth year of its ¢ é St | Co re as will pledge them 
The number of different pupils in all « nen S n it seems licate the in- 
(normal, gramm 1 ind primary )is 234,andt tention of tl é lature that St. John’s Colle z 
attendance 186. The number in the no pit h let nal i0ol for men Under 
ments 74. There is a well selected lib nstan vel tfully ask that the state 
1,000 volumes, but no philosophical or ch h to wom lusive 
paratus, a want which ought to be supplied as yn t I men mn we wish it to be di 
as this is possible. All the pupils pay for the r tuition, | tin y ul od t » far as the] cipal of « 
but the receipts from this source, and from the t yf yn ied, ye rimen 
treasury, are not sufficient to meet the ne ex é It tl t wel 
penses. We commend this excellent and ind i ' numb 10 chan voul 
le institution to the generous liberality of th ute ( wr. Bat iti dent thata 109! consisting 
There are at this time seventy-two of the student yf on indrel and f y stu ’ fo ex and 
employed as teachers in the various counties, and as ynly eight of the ot must work awkwardly fi 
far as we have heard they are doing good servi If w ve th vom reeds edu 
We suggest that the certificate or diploma of this | tion much as man; that she is capa of 1 
school should be made a legal jualification for teach- | ceiving it and w make as good use of it, it will 
ing in colored schools. | hard t xplain the reason why the state has done s 











1874.] 


much for the education of men, and so little for the | to Dr. McCosh’s argument against these « 
_ arg again 


education of women, The public schools and the 
state normal school are open alike to both, but there 
the equality ends. We spend $40,000 a year in col 
leges and academies, from which women are exclud 
ed,and only $5,000 for the education of young women 
exclusively ; and part even of this small sum is ex- 
pended wuselessly for education no higher and better 
than that which may be obtaine at the district school. 

If this question of higher education could be con 
sidered in the light of our present necessities, apart 
from and unencumbered with local associations and 
personal interests, it would be easily perceived that 
Maryland cannot afford to maintain more than two 
state colleges. one for men and one for women; and 
that by a judicious expenditure of the money now 
appropriated, without calling on the state for any ad 
ditional help, two college 
maintained, 

The report concludes with a notice of the 
benevolent educational institutions of the 
state, and an argument in opposition to the 
policy of mixed white and colored schoo!s. 
As awhole, it isable,clear and encouraging 


of high standing could be 


+e 
SUPERINTENDENTS AT WASHINGTON, 
A BUSINI 


SS MEETING OF EDUCATORS, 


teresa to a resolution passed at 
Elmira last summer, the Superinten- 
dents’ Department of the National Teachers’ 
Association held 
D. C., on Thursday and Friday, January 
zgth and 30th. The meeting was quite well 
attended, those present having the supervi- 
sion of some six millions of children. 


a session a Washington, 


THE BUSINESS DONE, 

Superintendent Luckey, of this state, read 
avery interesting paper on school statistics, 
which was discussed at considerable length. 
The following committees took charge of 
the business : 

Statistical Forms. 
Baltimore; Philbrick, 
cut; Atkinson, Virginia 

Resolutions Messrs. Wickersham, Pennsylvania ; 
Wilson, Washington; Beede, New Hampshire; Byrne, 
West Virginia; and Parrish, New Haven. 

Aid to Education.—Messrs. Ruffner, 
Bicknell, Rhode Island; Hopkins, Indiana ; 
Maryland, and Jillson, South Carolina. 

Centennial,—General Eaton, Hon. T. W Harvey, 
E, W. Byrne, 5, 3 Wickersham, D. E. Beede, B. G. 
Northrop, J. R Jillson, M. B, Hopkins, M. A. Sew- 
ell, and T. B. Bicknell, and the chief executive school 
officer of each state. 

Relation of National Government to E-ducation in 
District of Columbia.—Messrs. Wickersham, Ruffner, 


Messrs. Harvey, Ohio; Curry, 


’ 


Boston; Northrop, Connecti 


’ 


Virginia; 
Newell, 


Philbrick, Hopkins, and Harvey. 

President White, of Cornell University, 
delivered an able address on Thursday even- 
ing. It was a plea, and in some respects a spe- 
cial plea, for agricultural colleges. He replied | 0” the part of th 
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Ui- 
leges, made <t Elmira. 

General Eaton, from the committee on 
Centennial Exhibition, reported progress 
and recommended— 


’ 


1. That each state and territory be invited to pre 
| pare a representation of its educational condition 
2. That they be invited to 
representation of their progress in edu 

3 hat the cities be 


ties in the educational representation of their re pec 


prepare 1 historical 
iliot 


requested to participate as ci 


Live State 


} 4. 


|} to join in the 


} 


Chat educational institutions be similarly invited 


representations of their respective 
states, showing their respective condition, and, his 


torically, their progress 


5. That this department, from an ¢ tional 
standpoint, urge the desirablen of a United States 
census In 1375. 

©. That this department of the National Educ 


tional Association recommend that, in addition to 
the formal invitation of our Government to partici- 
pate in the Centennial Exhibition in 18 


70, the Lom- 
missioner of Edt 


ed 


the educators 


ication be requested, in behalf of the 


cators in the United States, to corr pond with 


in other parts of the world, extending 


to them our cordial and professional invitation. 
7. That the department approve the organization 
ind assembly of an International Congr: in con- 


nection with the Centennial Exhibitio 


This report was adopted aiter slight dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Ruffner, from the Committee on Na- 
tional Aid to Edu 
gests to the convention the following 

1. That this ce 
policy hitherto pursued by 


ition, respecttully sug 


action: 
nvention strongly proves th 

the Federal Government, 
! Y 


ot leaving the people ind local overnment of each 


tate to manage their own education ifia with- 
out interference, heli ving that the pring ple on 
which this policy is based ts a ynund ¢ itionally 
as it is politically. 

2. That this convention acknowledges the great 
services done to the use of educalio by ¢ neres 
in establishing and maintaining a department of edu- 
cation similar i le to tha nd 
tatistics, whereby pproprinte Informal from all 
points of the world may be gathered, d ed, and 
distributed, and whereby a numb f ends 
may be subserved in connection with the ractical 
work of education It would | pe 
cially the valuable service alread) Burea 
of Education, and would express the hope that it 
manner of usefulness may be incre 

3. That this mvention most heartily indorse 
the proposition, alre idy under consideration by Con 
gress, to set ay he public lar United 
States exclusively for the purpose f é cation 
in the states and territories, and it also proves the 
proviso that, for the preser s of divi 

n sh be il r ng in th tates, in 
the population from ten year l r but 
would deprecate the atta hment to su grant of any 
condition which would embarrass its use in al te 

| excepting the sol condition needed to insure its ap 
plication to the objects for which it is 

4. That this convention favor ick 1 action 


e special friends of primary and of 
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uch donated funds for the 


‘The Committee on Statistical ] I 


ported progress, and asked to ds ' 
g , ( n 
a report until the next meeting of irt 
i I } li) 
mentin August next Phe 1 re 
j Lil» 
eived and permission granted 
: ) 
Mi Wickersham of Pen | iro Mi | { 
" y j ViUO 
the Committee on > R ition ¢ \ ‘ 
) iT ct 
tional Government to the District of ( Pg 
) ypted 
bia in regard to educational n t l ' . , ly 
I tt I yo! | ( y| 
mitt-:d the following We find ‘ 
| I ] if 
We 4 by reason 
) ) t au 
Governnent in tl i ‘ ! 
lic , { bet 
itizer ft l ( ; 
en ) ery t¢ f n . ("9 ry 
nse itly i! lten hing 
l 
chool It will | f id é 
full one-third of the ' P j , 
ch i ith 1st t} ( ) ; }? yf 
ernime em) r (; 1) 
2. That the D t of ( 
ceived 4 ir ot i i ¢ . ; 
ww land tion | 
5 | !) . re \\ l 
been liberal in th ' i 
} 
the most wudabl ! I H 
have 1 t 
und mu i { 
4. That Cong | t 
f aidt lucation t (; (y p 
i n th I 1) a itfer 
) lp iron t 
eau i‘i nl ‘ { a 
6, ‘| t the « , I GG ) 
not ta to fe La { j 
ed n i 
resentatives of all n ‘ | f 
K /, That,in » 
is U bu i »furn rOutl 
Scnou uth dil itt 
= *> 
er . ‘ 3 IAD TUL N 
OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT 
DePAt ' 1! ! Vf , 1) iT 
HIARRI K | i ] ch 
FRAHE Stat Superint ( { f , ‘ 
Opinion that pec! di cl ( | lent 
directors prior to the adoption of 
constitution, but who d not t t ( d p 
seat it the time of the election Mi Wnael ted dir I recent 
mon the 17th of kebruary, wo | ent t e way | » ctio 
led to them at the organization of t t | t} 
pe tive boards of wh » they \ rected 1) 
members on the first Mond f | rhe | r to pul reco! 
On the contrary the Attorney G 1p 
that the new constitution set aside t ele ee ) 0 | ire 
tions of all persons el cted to tl omce ot { 
school director, who had not taken thell i j | ‘ i deprivin lan ol 























ihel rm ie rally elected and a claim 
had r hing to forfeit 
een » be the spirit of the whole new 
ecting bo ina general way al 
eve quired inder the old con 
ep Y ! ( 20 of ne hedule of 
r j ‘ A jl " ol » Oe inter 
p rf instrument, should 
i } Persons ¢ cad on 
I y 
f / lion, bul WHO Ha VN 
\ | by] hool t 
f Wartn iene Ot pupil SCHOO write 
us comp mn that noo director Mn 1 
} } | . ] 
neighborhood frequently injure the school 


DY empl ving their own a 


a teacher! 1 prelerencs to other much 
hetter qualified H ves several instance 
of the bad effects 1 ting trom thi prac 
tice, and even goes so far as to recommend 
the enactment of a law forbidding 1 The 
ubject, as our correspondent presents it, | 
one wort y «& ct deration ‘Th re can 
be no Ol to the fact that it 1s the 
duty ol ( y] dire to! t¢ employ the ry 
best teacher they ca procure ind hota 
Pprovislo in the new constitution 3 Wis 
which forbids a member of the Li lature 
to vote upon a measure in which he has a 
personal | terest, the time may come when 
u prohi ytory tatute may be nece ary t 
cure the evil of nepotism on the part oj 
chool board 
> 

PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED 

1k Kl bt «} 
1110 W, J. yart sit f Mill Mifflin ¢ 
1111 M Bernhar \llentown, Lehigt ‘ 
1112 Le ’. Hecker ‘ « ’ 
1113, B. | : tt “9 oe 
1114)/J.Q.5 wart Enon Valley, I rence 
sarciL. B. Landis....ccc Allentown, Lehi 
116 J. | bra ( eee. Claysville, W hin } 
1117'A. J. Bolar . Indiana Indiana 


mii J. H. Hughe _.. Brookville, Jeffe 
Danbor Buck 
Warren 


20 Miss Lida McKey 


If Lidioute, 

1121, Del ia kK. W mith We a ° 

1122)5 O McCurdy.... Millheim, Centre “ 
1123) Wm. C. Heink Madisonburg, “ se 
1124' Daniel Ruff...........; New Oxford, Adam 

1125 Spering Kresge K reidersville, Noith’: ‘ 


1126\ Franklin Kunkel K lecknersville, 

1127| John McCammon,,, | Nazareth, o o 
1125 w P. Streaton Washingtun, Wash ‘ 
1129 Miss N. McCormick | Allegheny, Alleghe 

1130 | F, Jemison....... Penn Hall, Centre $6 


31 Ella M. Brown 


. Kramm 


Allegheny, Allegheny 
Allentown, Lehigh 


Ww & 
tN 
~~ 





1133,Chas H. Klein bethlehem, Northampt’n “ 
1134 Mi Olivia Mease.. e 66 " 
1135| Miss M.D). MeQuigg Allegheny, Allegheny “ 
I! 39 Miss S ¢ Smith... aoa sas ” 
1137|Miss Kate O'Miley.. New Oxford, Adams * 
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1138M Ella M. I 
1139 fohn 
1140 } 
1141.8. F. Pinkerton 
1142 M Mary F. 
11438 M. ¥ 

1144 Miss Sade Sn 
1145\ Josiah Am 

1146 fobn L. Sex 


1147 Belle Cunt 

1ige M Emm W 
1149 ¢ J ‘ 
s150,P. F. H 
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11 ut O, I " 
153M I PGs 
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1175 | ! 
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refuse to adapt their instruction to the requirements 
of the times will be compelled to seek other employ- 
ment. 

CAMERON.—Three houses have lately been sup- 
plied with the most approved furniture, as follows: 
one in Gibson, one in Lumber, and one in Shippen. 
Through the efforts of Mr. W. C, Clarke, director 
at Beechwood, the school lot in that place has been 
enclosed by a very substantial and appropriate fence. 

CENTRE.—It is cheering to witness the change that 
has taken place within a few years. In many dis 
tricts where idleness prevaded the schools, individual 
effort and hard, earnest work inspire all. Our aim 
has been to make working schools. We have, how- 
ever, our “ croakers,” who are opposed to everything 
in school, except what they themselves studied many 
years ago. 

CHESTER.—Held local institutes at 
and Oxford. Much interest was manifested in the 
exercises. From 500 to 600 persons were present on 
three afternoons at each place. 

CUMBERLAND.—Attendance at our schools bette 
generally than last year. While some of out 
are doing little good, taken as a whole, so far as 
visited, they show improvement. 


Pheenixville 


schools 


DAUPHIN.—Time occupied in visiting schools, 
The number of pupils studying grammar and geo 
rraphy is regularly increasing. Thesinging in many 
£ 4 > 4 » > 2 4 


of the schools is very good. 

HUNTINGDON.—It is gratifying to notice that so 
much of the instruction given at our county institute 
has been put into practice in the school-room. Dur 
ing the month I held four teachers’ local institutes 
and eight educational meetings, which were 
rally well attended by teachers, directors and patrons. 

JEFFERSON.—The condition of the roads 
school visitation very difficult. 
have been built for the winter term of schools 

JuNIATA.—The attendance of pupils at all the 
schools is much better than last year. Local insti 
tutes are held in different parts of the coun The 


following resolution was passed by the Perrysville 


gene 


make 


; 4 , 
Several new houses 





Y. 


board. 

Resolved, That we visit, in a body, the schools of 
this borough on the first Friday of each mont! 

LANCASTER.—The schools are large, and the at- 
tendance remarkably regular. 

LAWRENCE —Qur schools are mostly in coo l con- 
dition. We have a large number of expe 
teachers, who are doing good work, Four new 
houses have been built during the fall, all of good 
size and well furnished. 

Monroe.—The eighth annual county institute 
closed January 30th, 1874, and was eminently suc 
cessful as to instruction, attendance, and interest 
awakened in the community. By request, Deputy 
Superintendent Houck, on Wednesday evening, ad- 
dressed the audience on the organization of a state 
normal school in this (4th) normal schoo! district 
At the close of the meeting committees were ap- 
pointed to solicit subscriptions for the purchase of 
ground and erection of normal school buildings. At 
the present writing, the whole community is in a fer 
ment, discussing the matter, and, what is much bet- 
ter, subscribing liberally. 

NorTHAMPTON —The attendance on part of the 
pupils is much better than heretofore. 

SuUsQUEHANNA.—Our schools are generally pros- 
perous, 

WASHINGTON,—Since the meeting of the county 
institute, I have heard hundreds of children singing 


rien ed 


i 
| 


' 
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from the music-page supplement of the School 
Fournal, which teachers obtained at the institute, 
May this good work go on increasing until in every 
school-house in the county and state will be heard 
the sweet voices of happy children. . All our schools 
will close in the early 
Very many of our teachers are 


are now in session; a few 
part of February. 
highly successful, and 
A few h 


lack interest in the work in which they are engaged. 


doing must excellent work. 
ve failed in point of order, and a few more 





Give us a law by which we can have closer supervis 
ion through district superintendents—one for every 
forty or hfty schools—and the schools will soon be 
greatly increased in efficiency, The teachers of Buf- 
falo, Carroll, and Jefferson, are holding a series of 
district institutes, and these are awakening greater 
interest on the part of the directors, the pupils and 
patrons 

YorK BorouGH—Educational progress in the 
community is quite satisfactory. Our high school 
was never more prosperous than now, The ad 


vanced standard for admission to the high school 








last fall accounts for a smaller number in high 
school this year 

WAYNE.—lIt ts quite encouraging to hear intelli- 
gent } e€ in vari is parts of the county saying our 
schoo re improving, our teachers are of higher 
grade; and inthe main, I am happy to state, this is 
true Whenever direct have selected teachers 
who ymmendations for scholarship and practice 
is good, I have found good schools, wide-awake 
pupils; on the other hand, when teachers are hired 
and paid without reference to qualifications, I find 
pupils who have doubled, trebled the number of 
pages, an l are coming out at omega as wise as they 
went in at alpha By far too many are anxious to 
while away the winter by teaching (?) without giving 
tim prepa n. Whenever the supply is not 
equal to the demand the superintendent is besought 
fron rections to grant private examinations, or 
permits, until the deficency is filled, This pressing 
demand on the part of the public prevents superin- 
tender from raising the standard of qualifications, 
n s for the thousands of unqualified teach 
ers throug t the state. By visitations I have been 
¢ ed tl nine times out of ten it would be 
better to wait until a teacher could be had, than to 
fill the vacancies with intruders whose knowledge of 
the brar es ti taught is only superficial, to say 
nothing of a total ignorance of theory 

BEAVER COUNTY Soldiers’ Orphan School.—The 
new ildings for the accommodation of the sol 
diers’ orphan school at Phillipsburg, Beaver county, 
Pa., were formerly opened and dedicated on Thurs- 


This school is one of the oldest 


ind has been under the supervision of 


in the state 
Rev, W. G. Taylor since its organization. 


Bucks County.—An interesting local institute 
was recently held at Yardleyville During the week 
instruction was given by Profs. F, A, Allen and W, 
W. Woodruff. On Tuesday evening, Prof. McCully 
gave an elocutionary entertainment, and on Friday 


g 
evening Rev. H. W. lectured on 
“Sights and Insights Abroad About twenty direc- 
tors were present during the week, in addition to the 
large attendance of teachers. The Bucks County /#- 
ivligencer gives a full and interesting account of the 
Local institutes were also held at Rich- 

rhe exercises were similar to 
those at Yardleyville, and enlisted the general atten- 
tion of the teachers present, 


Warren, D. D., 


exercises, 


boro’ an 1 Sellersville. 
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Book NOoTICEs. 


Ilow To Trach. A Aanual of Methods for 4 
Graded Course of Instruction, embracing the sub- 
jects usually pursued in Py mary, lntermediate 
Grammar and High Schools ; also, suggestions rel- 
ative to discipline and school management. for 
the use of teachers. By Messrs. Riddle, Harris on 


and Calkins, superintendents of public instruction of | please children, 


| pupil receives a token that r¢ presents his stand 
thé close of each day in study and deportment, By this 
system the child is made the medium of « 
tion between teacher and parent, and 


ImMmunica- 


continually 


incited to do right and to avoid doing wrong, The 
“rewards” themselves are got up in a style that will 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


the city of New York. New York: F. W. Scher-\ yirst Steps 1s Music. A Graded Cou nstriuc- 
merhorn & Co. 1874. Price, $1.25. tion in Music for Common Sci By ( B 
This “ Manual’ was originally prepared for the Lioness. Jn Four Books New } fe en 


use of the teachers in the primary and grammar 
schools of the city of New York. It was adapted to 
the course of study pursued in these schools. Bat 


the demand for copies of the work from outside of | 


the city induced the authors to put it in such a shape 
as seemed to them most likely to make it generally 
useful. In this we think they have succeeded. The 
book contains many valuable suggestions on the 
methods of teaching the elementary branches, and no 
young teacher can fail to be benefited by the study 
of it, WwW, 

A SELF-MADE WomMAN; or, MARY IpyL’s TRIALS 

AND TriumpeHs. By Emma May Buckingham 

Aew York: S. R. Wells, publisher, 389 Broadway. 

1874. Price, $1 50. 

Our readers will recollect Miss Buckingham as a 
contributor to the JOURNAL, She resides at Hones- 
dale, Wayne county, in this state. ‘ The story of 
Mary Idyl,’’ says the authoress, ‘is true in the main. 


Its aim is to encourage those of my sex who are | 


struggling up toward a higher moral and intellectual 
life, to urge them to persevere until the end is at 
tained.” She adds further on: “I have another 
object in presenting this work to the public—namely, 
to benefit the large class of working women who are 
bravely endeavoring to earn a livelihood for them- 
selves and others.’”?’ These are nuble objects, and 
the book will doubtless do good in the direction in- 
tended, although all may not meet with the good 
fortune vouchsafed to Mary Idyl toward the last of 
her career. Apart from its object, the story has an 
interest of its own, and is well told. W. 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE; Or. the 
Elements of Sentences in their Forms, Combinations 
and Relations. With Methods for Determining 
their Grammatical, Logical and Rhetorical Uses. 
Designed for the Higher Grades of Schools. By 
Samuel S. Greene, LL.D. Pp. 323. Philadelphia: 
Cowperthwait & Co. 1874. Price, $1.20. 
Greene’s grammars have recently been revised by 
the author, who has condensed and simplified his sys- 
tem of analysis and parsing. While these three books 
form a connected series, each is sufficiently complete 
in itself to be used independently of the others. 


Either as a series or as isolated text books, these | 


grammars are widely known, and “Greene” is an 
authority always quoted with respect. The book 1s 
issued in the substantial style which characterizes the 
various publications of the Messrs, Cowperthwait & 
Company. 


Hopert’s CHroMo Hepes TO ScHOOU MANAGE- | 


MENT. /fadley Brothers & Kane, Chicago. $1.50. 
We have received a sample-box of the above, and 
look upon it as a very efficient and convenient aid to 
teachers in the management of the school. 


It does | 


Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
This is one of the least pretentiou 


tical series of music books in the market Assuming 
very ordinary qualifications in music on the part of 
the teacher, it proposes to give instruction to himself 
as well as his pupils, and this in a manner at once 
simple and natural, by lessons slowly progressive 
frequent explanation, familiar question 1d answer, 
unwearied review, and constant practi n selections 
for singing adapted tothe grade of advancement that 
| has been made. We hope to insert in an early issue, 
from No. 1 of the series, Theodore Tilto ** Baby 
bye, here’s a fly,”’ so popular with the little folks 
The books cost respec tively: No. 1,15 cts.; No 2. 
15 cts.; No. 3, 45 cts; and No. 4, 60 ct \ sample 
set sent by the publishers, for examination, for 75 cts. 
| THe ELocuTionist’s ANNUAL, No. 2. ( prising 
| New and Popular Readings, Recitations, Declama 
tions, Dialogues, Tableaux, etc. Edited Prof. 
FSF W. Shoemaker Price, 35 cents; C Ed., 75 cts. 
| Philadelphia: F. W. Daughada) 1874 
| This second issue of Prof. Shoemal Elocution- 
| ist’s Annual is as good as the first. M r line 
| of * Annuals” succeed, and their shadow never grow 
| less. No. 2 opens with a New Year’s Add: , from 
the pen of Prof. Edward Brooks. Among other 
| good things, are The Brides of End y, the May 
Queen, Old and B-ind, the Soldier’s Reprie Buck 
Fanshawe’s Funeral, M Maloney ithe Chinese 
Question, anda dozen besides that mer | men- 
ition here—enough to make the litt ok worth 
| three times its price. 
SECOND Book oF BOTANY. 1 fP to 
the Observation and Study of P. By Eliza 
| A. Youmans, Author of “First B n Botany.” 
| Pp. 310. New York: D. Appleton & ¢ 
Miss Youmans, in her delightful First Book, vin- 
dicated so well her right to a hearing, that the an 
nouncement of a Second Book from the same pen 
will be glad news to thousands of teach id pu 
pils, to whom the wonder-land of tre lowers 
is not the merest ferra incornita. Tl yok, like 
the First, is written in familiar style without 
puerility; the tvpe is large; it is profusely illus- 
trated; and the chapters seem nowhe »wided, 
The last twenty-five pages give us, in sm “x type, 
a thoughtful paper on the educational claims of 
botany. Speed the day when the ay ge teacher 


-asure in 
} kf 
cnoois. 


shall be qualified to use, and shall find } 
using, sucha text-book as this in our commo 

Mopet DIALoGuEs.—This new book o 
compiled by Wm. M. Clark, Esq., edit of the 
School Day Magazine, is received from good hands, 
It will be popular. We call attention to the an- 
nouncement, elsewhere, of its publication at an early 


ocue 
gues, 


not partake of the nature of giving prizes, as each | day. 
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‘ ~ mee af tha deo aitt he e ( i 7} 
Expression.—lI.et the execution be never so fine, | sorrows of the day will be forgott n,and nothing will 














the harmony never so perfect, without exp ession it | be felt but the sweet and refining influence of music. 
availeth nothing. Music is the medium of emotion, Wat Key ?—The opinions of musiciars differ in 
eG . : +} hte } the kev th which heci a chonid onic 
the language of the soul, the interpreter of thoughts, | regard to the key with w tich beginners should com 
joys, sorrows, and of aspirations too intense fot the | men Luther Mason, sunerintendent of music in 
y) PD 1 ‘ } } key Ke > 
clumsy vehicle of words. When it fails to be this it is | the | yn schools, recommends the key of G as the 
? . . . } } te > » ? k&man < hi sferc > key 
mockery. Expression is the directing of the feelings | best; whit Mr. Blackm u rf hicago prefer the key 
into this channel. Icis inthe power of the teacher—— | ol ‘ Commencing with “one” in the eey of C 
we suppose, a lady— to aid her pupils in loing this, l ter scope for the voice, an | admits of 
7 : . } ec. | wom » om tf ec on the medi t i 

but she must be able to sing with expression herseil; | pra yn is well as on the medium tones, 
} } ; } ' early onportur , rt » te he " 

there must be sympathy between her and her class, | and affords an early portunity for the acher to in 
She must, if necessary, make a child of herself forthe | st his pu to pass easily from one to the other ; 
time, and sing with all the enthusiasm and delight of | an t is the natural key, that upon which others 


e subject of 


1 
childhood, “ Baby bye, here’s a fly.” The boys an lia uilt, if the pupils are old enough, tl 


girls will catch her spirit; all the tle trials and | tra ion is the more easily und | by them, 
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ANGELIC SONGS ARE SWELLING Wests by Pusan —Eeeem, 
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Chorus. 














Rest comes at length; tho’ life be long and dreary, Angels, sing on! your faithful watches keeping ; 


The day must cawn, and darksome night be past ; Sing us sweet fragments of the songs above ; 
All journeys end in we!come to the weary, Till morning’s joy shall end the night of weeping, 
And heaven, the heart’s true home, will come at last. And life’s long shadows break in cloudless love. 
Chorus. | ‘ Chorus. 








